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Nestling in the foothills of the Berkshires is the 112-year-old First Congregational 
Church of New Milford, facing the green of this beautiful little New England City. 


Beautiful American Landmarks 


Under the charm and inspiration of majestic trees, Thomas Gray wrote his 
immortal Elegy in a Country Churchyard. His words, “Beneath those rugged elms, 
that yew-tree’s shade,” symbolize the love and appreciation of beautiful trees that 
we all share. 


You can scarcely think of a village church without having your thoughts filled 
with the heart-warming picture of a slender spire, rising above the companion- 
able branches of sheltering, stately trees—and graceful trees can bring this same 
warmth and livability to your own home as well. 

For years Bartlett has been the leader in the scientific care and preservation 
of trees. The facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratory and its staff of 
nationally known scientists are always at your service. 


Many trees are suffering from last year’s drought and insect depredations, and 
from malnutrition as well. Now is the time to feed your trees, particularly if dead 
branches are noticeable. 
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THE FLOWERS should be kept picked from newly-set strawberry 
plantings. 


WHEN BUYING delphinium plants, select vigorous young plants rather 
than overgrown old clumps. 


LIGHTLY stepping on a Winter-loosened iris rhizome while the earth 
is soft will re-establish its contact with the earth. 


TOO MUCH loosening of the soil by cultivation near young seedlings 
may leave the tiny plants cut off from an ample moisture supply. 


TOO DEEP forking or spading of the soil near grafted trees and shrubs 
may lead to the growth of “‘wild’’ suckers from roots severed in the 
process. 


DO NOT attempt to “iron out’’ the bumps in a lawn with a roller. 
Raise the sod and remove enough soil beneath it to bring it down to 
proper level. 


SPRING pruning of the so-called floribunda roses can well consist of little 
else than the removal of Winter-injured twigs and the thinning out 
of weak stems. 


ABOUT the only practical way to prevent injury to turnips and radishes 
by cabbage maggot is to screen the flies from such plantings during 
the month of May. 


THE ADVANTAGE of waiting until the soil warms to sow seeds in 
the open is that the seeds may rot in cold, damp soil while awaiting 
suitable conditions for germination. 


SPRAYING for the control of thrips on daylilies and Japanese irises 
should start as soon as the new growth is a few inches tall and be 
repeated every week or two until flowering time. 


STARTER solutions, that is, liquid fertilizers will enable young plants 
to establish themselves quickly and to reach out their roots for the 
plant food that was placed deeply at digging time. 


WHEN watering newly-set plants which were moved with large balls of 
soil about their roots, be sure to direct the water into the soil balls 
rather than into the loose, rootless earth surrounding the balls. 


CUTTINGS of geraniums and numerous other kinds of plants will de- 
velop more readily if not left in the rooting medium too long after 
roots start to form. The first pots had better be small, and the soil 
not enriched with dry fertilizer. 


WHEN setting out young plants, it is wise not to bury their roots with 
more than a half inch of soil more than they have in the flats or other 
transplant containers. However, “‘leggy’’ plants such as those of in- 
door grown lettuce can be safely set deeper. 


A GOOD soil for repotting overgrown house plants can be had by mixing 
seven parts of loam, three parts of peat moss and two parts of sand. 
An ounce of ground limestone and a handful of complete fertilizer 
can be worked into each bushel of the mixture. 


BORERS in tree trunks can be killed by squirting a poison such as carbon 
disulfide, carbon tetrachloride or Blackleaf 40 into the tunnels with an 
oil can. The holes should be plugged with grafting wax or putty and 
care should be taken to prevent the poison from coming in contact 
with live bark. 


PLANTS which were started early and are now thoroughly rooted in 
pots standing on the soil of a protecting coldframe may send roots 
through the drainage holes into the earth beneath. This root develop- 
ment can be discouraged by setting the pots on cinders or by frequent 
lifting to break any roots already outside the pot, thus preventing 
serious injury at planting time. 

AN INCREASING number of research reports provide evidence that it 
is sound practice to dig in most of the chemical fertilizer allotment at 
the time the vegetable garden soil is prepared. That portion reserved 
for application from above will produce better results in most cases if 
placed in bands two or three inches out to the sides of the rows and 
about the same depth below the surface. 
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N 1801, an author writing in Curtis’ Botanical Magazine said of Tigridia that: 

“There is little to fear but that it will soon become very common, as it flowers 
freely, produces seeds in abundance, and may be likewise increased by offsets of 
the roots.” It now appears that this prophecy is closer to realization than at almost 
any time during the long years since it was made. At a time when many bulbous 
plants are in short supply, a wide variety of tigridias is available. It is likely that 
this plant, which was cultivated long ago in Mexican gardens for its beauty and 
its supposed medicinal properties, will be widely planted this year. 
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A PROMISING SEASON FOR SUMMER BULBS 


F PRESENT indications are true signs of a trend, this 
] year's gardens will have more flowers than those of recent 
seasons. Thus it seems timely to call attention to a number 
of available tender bulbs and tubers which can, like seed-grown 
annual flowers, be set early in the season to grow up to give 
color where color is often badly needed. Set in groups placed 
in from the edge according to height, these so-called bulbous 
plants can be used to form borders even for the vegetable plots. 
Indeed, they can be used with great satisfaction in that way. 

Some kinds, such as gladioli for cutting, can occupy spare 
rows in the garden along with the vegetables. The same kinds 
can, of course, be used in the gaps of the purely ornamental 
plantings. With marked shortages in some lines of ornamentals, 
it is pleasant to find these bulbous kinds reasonably abundant. 

The tigridia is one colorful flower that seems to be freely 
offered at the moment. It is recommended to gardeners who 
have not yet grown it. The bulbs should be planted about five 
inches deep after warm weather arrives. For positive flowering 
results, bulbs should measure at least an inch in diameter and 
be fresh and plump. If given a sunny spot and an ample 
amount of water, a good bulb should bear about a dozen 
flowers between mid-Summer and frost. Each bloom lasts but 
one day, but one follows another very rapidly. Named varieties 
are available and all kinds are very brilliant in garden effect. 

The Peruvian daffodil, or ismene (Hy- 
menocallis calathina) is also available in 
ample supply. Bulbs which were dug with 
their roots intact, carefully dried and stored 
over Winter in a resting condition, should 
display large, pure white, fragrant blooms 
in early Summer from an early May plant- 
ing at a depth of six inches. Much of the 
current complaint about Peruvian daffodils 
failing to bloom can apparently be explained 
by faulty digging and lack of warm, dry 
Winter storage. The storage temperature 
should not fall below 45 degrees. 

The yellow calla may be grown in the 
garden during the Summer months. Its 
bright yellow flowers and striking silver- 
spotted foliage make a cheery note in mid- 
Summer. Callas should have a fairly rich 
soil and plenty of moisture during the grow- 
ing season. The bulbs may be potted early 
and set into the garden in late May or they 
may be planted directly into the garden 





Montbretias are excellent bulbous 
flowers for late Summer. 


when the weather has become warm. The white calla can be 
handled in the same way. 

Given a sunny location and planted two or three inches deep 
at intervals between the opening of the season and very early 
July, gladioli will bloom over a long period. Even though 
complete fertilizer is no longer available for gladioli, there is 
no shortage of the water from which they derive so much benefit 
in the month before they start opening their flowers. 

Gladioli are relatively easy to grow and fully as colorful as 
any of the group. The chief bogey to their happy culture, thrips 
infestation, can be avoided by planting thrips-free corms. As an 
extra precaution, all corms can be soaked for several hours in a 
lysol solution-—four teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water—and 
planted while wet. 

The nearly hardy montbretias require about the same culture 
as gladioli. Any of the numerous available varieties will, if set 
out in Spring, produce a colorful flowering effect in late Summer 
or early Autumn. In color, montbretia blooms range from 
yellow through orange to red, borne on stems sometimes ap- 
proaching three feet in height and rising above the grass-like 
foliage. 

Galtonia candicans is a pleasant name for a rather scarce 
bulbous flower, not seen very often in the garden, but which has 
much to recommend it. It is grown from bulbs, which should 
be set in the open ground whenever the soil 
is dried out, and can be left in the border 
when once established. It grows rapidly and 
gets to be three or four feet high before it 
flowers. Then it produces large numbers of 
pure white blooms which look something 
like gigantic hyacinths. At a distance, and 
especially in the evening, these plants sug- 
gest enormous candelabra. 

The borders about the edges of vegetable 
gardens made on former lawn areas offer a 
real opportunity to exploit the less lusty 
dahlias on the basis of garden values gained 
from profusion of bloom and, in some in- 
stances, from deep foliage coloration. Some 
good dwarf kinds can be grown from seed or 
roots of named varieties can be purchased. 

Success with tuberoses depends on plant- 
ing tubers which have had warm, dry Winter 
storage, as indicated by green coloration at 
the top of each sound tuber in Spring. As 
for outdoor cultivation, these long-favored, 
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fragrant-flowered plants need little more 
attention than careful planting beneath an 
inch of rich, well-drained soil in early 
June. Single and double-flowered varieties 
are available. Present reports are that tu- 
beroses are not too plentiful in the market 
this year. 

Cannas with white, pink, red or yellow 
blooms are still available for annual garden 
effects. The roots can be planted out where 
they are to grow as soon as the weather is 
suitable. Plants started indoors are also 
available. For best results, cannas should 
have rich soil and never be permitted to 
become too dry. 

Acidanthera corms are rather small 
and should be planted in the garden in 
late May or early June when the weather 
has become warm. They should be set 
about three inches deep, their growth re- 
sembling that of the gladiolus but on a 
much smaller scale. The dainty, fragrant 
flowers, appearing in clusters on 18-inch 
stems, are creamy white with brownish 
purple blotches near the center. 

Another Summer-flowering bulb is the 
Mexican star, Milla biflora. A native of 
Mexico, it carries clusters of waxy white, 
starry flowers on stems 12 or 15 inches 


high. The flowers are fragrant and are 
splendid for cutting. They begin to bloom 
in July and continue for some time. 

The tuberous-rooted begonia thrives as 
a Summer plant, particularly in shaded 
places where the soil is never permitted to 
become really dry. If tubers are not started 
early indoors, growing begonias may be 
purchased in pots at planting time. Even 
so, started plants should be acquired before 
they have outgrown their pots. When set- 
ting, care should be taken to so face each 
plant that it will have the upper surface 
of its leaves turned to the best ornamental 
advantage. 

Zephyranthes or fairy lily is available 
in both pink and white-flowered varieties 
and blooms freely. Fairy lilies make a good 
showing in pots or tubs where the bulbs 
are usually planted rather close to each 
other and left undisturbed from year to 
year. Planted in the open, the bulbs are 
spaced about two inches apart. 

In addition to the tender bulbs there are 
a few of a more permanent nature that 
may be set in Spring. Supplies of regal 
lily bulbs are still available. If planted 
promptly, these should give a good account 
of themselves. 


Longer Life for Posts 


ONGER life is the reward of a good job 
of preservative treatment before fence 
posts are set. Tests with native wood con- 
ducted at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station by H. W. Hicock of the 
forestry staff proves this to be true. 

In 1933, 28 poles, seven each of red 
maple, red pine, Scotch pine and pitch pine 
were butt-treated with creosote by the open 
tank method and set up in a tobacco shade 
tent. The tops of the poles were untreated. 
As a check, 16 poles, four of each species, 
were set without treatment. Five years 
later, all of the untreated poles had become 
unserviceable because of decay at the 
ground line. All of the treated poles were 
in excellent condition throughout, except 
for three pines which showed signs of de- 
cay at the extreme top. 

A final examination was made in 1944, 
11 years after the posts were set. The creo- 
sote-treated portions of ‘all poles were still 
sound, but the untreated tops of all species, 
except maple, wese in poor condition. De- 
cay, which started at the top, had worked 
down inside the pole for distances of one 
to four feet. 

In another experiment, begun six years 
ago, zinc chloride was used as the preserva- 
tive. At the last examination, in 1944, all 
of the poles so treated were in excellent 
condition. 

Species with a thin layer of sapwood 
will last longer if they are treated with cre- 
osote. Being insoluble in water, creosote 
will not leach out when the post is sub- 
jected to rain or soil moisture. Oaks will 
do best with the creosote treatment. Hard 
pines, although having a thick sapwood, 
also treat easily with creosote. 


Zinc chloride is water soluble and is 
most satisfactory when used for species 
with a thick sapwood (one inch or more). 
Trees with sapwood of this type include 
maples, birches, aspen and hard pines. The 
penetration in posts of these species with 
zinc chloride will be great enough to pre- 
vent leaching out of the preservative for a 
long time. 

An easy home apparatus for applying 
zinc chloride can be constructed from old 
tire tubes. One end of a two foot section 
of the tube is drawn over the butt end of 
the post and connected to an overhead rack. 
The posts should be supported so that the 
lower ends are at least 18 inches below the 
end to which the tube is attached. The pre- 
servative should be poured into the upper 
end of the tube and will force its way 
through the posts by gravity. Treatment 
is completed when all the liquid has been 
drained from the tube. 


Recommended Ground Cover 


N THE December 15 issue of Horticul- 

ture there appeared an article recom- 
mending Ajuga reptans as a ground cover 
for shady places. As I read it, I wondered 
if many readers know of the lovely little 
Mazus reptans for carpeting the ground. 

In my herb garden, in shady places be- 
tween flagstones, where Thymus serpyllum 
was hard to get started, I planted mazus 
with excellent results. 

It is a rampant grower and can be propa- 
gated by division of the roots but often 
seeds itself. It does wonderfully well in 
dense shade or in sun, under trees, on banks 
or in a rock garden. 
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Mazus needs only enough attention to 
keep it within bounds. It makes a dense, 
thick mat. In Spring, it is a mass of lovely 
little single, lavender flowers, resembling 
in shape, miniature snapdragons, and its 
foliage remains green until late Autumn 
when one often finds flowers until frost. 

—Nannette M. Strayer. 
Bethesda, Md. 


Much Damage From Moles 


HE increasing number of gardeners 

who are reporting damage by moles are 
advised by the federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service that trapping with the ‘‘prong’”’ 
type trap is still the only certain method of 
killing the burrowing animals in eastern 
gardens. The selection of a frequently used 
runway for a trap set is of prime impor- 
tance. Such selection is best made as 
follows: 

The surface runways are indicated by con- 
spicuous ridges and are used primarily for feed- 
ing purposes. Many of these runs are used only 
once, while others are used regularly. Thus, one 
should try to locate the ‘‘main’’ runways that 
are generally used daily. The ideal time to lo- 
cate runways is about two days after a heavy 
rain, when moles are unusually active near the 
surface. The trapper can locate used tunnels by 
stamping down the conspicuous ridges in sev- 
eral places. These places should be checked daily 
and restamped for two or three days. If the 
stamped places are raised each day, it is a very 
good indication that active runways have been 
found. These stamped places can be marked 
with hydrated lime or sticks, to locate them 
easily. It is not necessary to place a trap at each 
such raised place, as one trap will catch, over 
a few days, all moles, if the area is small. 

As the home of the mole is located under 
hedgerows, stone walls, paths, rubbish mounds 
or such permanent sites, moles must enter the 
lawn, garden or other area from these border 
points. Thus, it is quite often possible to set 
the traps at the border rather than in the middle 
of a lawn or garden. If such border runways 
are seen, when locating suitable trap spots, these 
should be checked by stamping them down as 
described above. ; 

Killing moles with poison baits has not 
proved successful. Gassing with calcium 
cyanide dust or carbon disulfide placed in 
the runways may destroy or repel moles 
but there is considerable danger of injuring 
grass or other vegetation. Substances such 
as lye, paradichlorobenzene, naphthalene 
and castor beans seldom give satisfactory 
control, but have repellent value. 


The Plantain-Lily in Shade 


F flowering plants are needed for shady 

spots, the plantain-lily should be given 
first consideration. There are several vari- 
eties, but the one usually known as the 
big plantain-lily (Hosta plantaginea) is 
probably the best known because of its 
two-foot stalks of deliciously sweet, pure 
white flowers, which are produced late in 
the Summer. The plantain-lily not only 
thrives in shade but also makes a good 
edging for beds and borders, and does not 
necessarily demand a lack of sunlight. It 
likes a soil, which has been well-enriched 
with old manure or pulverized sheep ma- 
nure. The clumps improve with age, not 
needing to be divided very often. 
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Variety in Ornamental Vines — 


Some of the most decorative kinds are often 
overlooked but will thrive in most sections 


HE fact that vines cannot stand alone 

puts them in a secondary, but still very 
important, class among woody landscape 
materials. They are secondary, in that 
places usually are found for them, after the 
major plantings of trees and shrubs have 
been fitted into place, as trellis plants or, 
wall coverings, or perhaps as bank plant- 
ings. Such refinements can come long after 
an original layout has been made. 

When it comes down to the selection of 
individual kinds of vines, notice must be 
taken of the size of different Kinds of 
climbing plants, the speed with which they 
grow and the manner in which they attach 
themselves to the supports available for 
carrying them up to places in the sun. 

One kind of climbing plant moves up 
from the earth by the simple process of 
clambering over any nearby object. Such 
a plant is the climbing rose, which is avail- 
able in wide variety. About the only spe- 
cialized device that it has for clutching a 
support is its thorns. Some gardeners let 
climbing roses hang on by permitting the 
stems to weave themselves in and out 
among the members of the trellis. This is 
excellent for a season or two but presents 
a rea! problem when the time for pruning 





Clematis blooms are among the 
handsomest of those produced 
by climbing vines. 
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arrives. Experienced gardeners have found 
this out and, as a result, train the rose 
stems to but one side of a trellis. 

Another worth-while climber which 
gets up a support largely by clambering 
is the fleece-vine (Polygonum auberti), 
which puts on a pleasant early Autumn 
show. The fact that it is a clambering plant 
means that in order to induce it to climb 
to the eaves of a four-story building, as it 
does in at least one Boston back yard, it 
will need artificial support and some train- 
ing, even though it has remarkable ability 
to take advantage of the space between 
down spout and building, opened window 
blinds, fire escapes and similar projections 
of a building. Like other clambering 
plants, it makes a good groundcover and 
is at home when planted next to stone 
walls. Much the same can be said for 
lycium, the matrimony vine, although the 
latter is sadly lacking in garden value. 

Some vines support themselves by twin- 
ing their stems about any convenient tall 
object. The twining is done by the soft 
growing tips. In order for the growing 
shoots to encircle a support, it is necessary 
that the support be of sufficiently small 
diameter. A wisteria planted at the base of 
a very large tree trunk will probably be 
unable to wrap itself around the bole for 
that very reason. If, however, its older 
stems are long enough to be trained up to 
a height where smaller branches are pres- 
ent, the wisteria will take over. On the 
other hand, a wisteria planted near a young 
tree will be likely to twine about its trunk 
with eventual strangling effect. 

It may not hold true in all cases, but 
there seems to be some evidence that wis- 
terias, as well as some other kinds of vines, 
do not begin to bloom while actively 
climbing in a vertical direction. However, 
as soon as the support is completely sur- 
mounted, flowering may be expected. As 
a rule, wisterias produce a tumbling mass 
of young wood on which no flower buds 
appear. It is customary, where space is 
limited, to prune away much of this vege- 
tative growth. As for the older stems, they 
should not be removed in the pruning 
process. 

A far less rampant twining plant is 
akebia, with sinuous, green stems. Akebia 
will form a controllable covering for pil- 
lars or screens where its shining, half ever- 
green leaves will prove attractive. It is, 
sometimes, used as a groundcover, but 
when so planted should not be permitted 
to escape to take over the ground in wood- 
land areas. 

The native bittersweet (Celastrus scan- 
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The climbing hydrangea makes a 
satisfactory wall covering. 


dens) is a twining plant that is far more 
in keeping with the wild landscape. Even 
though most of the cultivated bittersweets 
are of the Asiatic species (C. orbiculata), 
the native one, seems to be a more attrac- 
tive high-climber because its berries are 
borne on branch tips and thus are showy 
before the fall of the leaves. The Asiatic 
species can, with understanding pruning, 
be maintained in shrub-like aspect. 

One introduced twining plant that has 
proved to be far too aggressive for most 
plantings is the Japanese honeysuckle. Its 
use as a groundcover, or in any other type 
of extensive planting, is to be condemned. 
On the other hand, there are a number of 
climbing honeysuckles that have garden 
value. The red- or yellow-flowered forms 
of the trumpet honeysuckle (Lonicera sem- 
pervirens) make useful trellis or fence- 
covering plants. The drawback to them is 
their attractiveness to aphids. For a non- 


* rampant honeysuckle, there is L. heckrotti, 


which is often referred to as Goldflame 
because of the coloration of its June to 
September flowers. 

Another group of vines attach them- 
selves to open supports by tendrils. The 
tendril ‘action of clematis is to twist leaf 
blades about some small, solid object. Here 
is another group of plants which cannot 
climb supports of excessively large diame- 
ter, or work their way up the faces of stone 
walls. In most gardens, the clematis is 
provided a trellis, fence, or an otherwise 
worthless shrub to climb over much in the 
same way that the clambering plants be- 
have. 

In northern gardens, the best results will 
be had with those kinds of clematis which 
flower on new wood. Such kinds can come 
up from the ground to bloom after having 
had their tops killed in Winter. Clematis 
paniculata is probably the hardiest, the 
most rampant and the easiest one to grow. 
The most refined and least rampant is 








probably C. texensis in forms which dis- 
play sharply clear floral coloration. 

Another showy clematis is C. tangutica, 
with lantern-shaped, yellow flowers and 
masses of plumed seeds. The last usually 
freezes to the ground in Winter and comes 
up in Spring with numerous relatively 
short stems, thus lending itself to planting 
without support at the top of a retaining 
wall or on a bank where it can flop for- 
ward. 

A wide variety of large-flowered or hy- 
brid clematis is now being offered. For best 
results in northern gardens, Summer-flow- 
ering kinds should be bought in the form 
of own-root plants, preferably in pots in 
a growing state. For continued health and 
satisfactory garden performance, the soil 
in whieh such plants are set should be well- 
drained but with sufficient organic content 
to provide a cool, moist root-run. Surface 
mulch can aid in the maintenance of such 
a root-run. It also seems important to stake 
the lower stems to prevent breakage just 
above ground level. 

The name “‘ampelopsis’’ has been much 
misused but it is now becoming clear that 
the plants entitled to that designation are 
the monkshood-vine (A. acontifolia) and 
the porcelain ampelopsis (A. brevipedun- 
culata). Both of these plants have foliage 
of grape-like aspect, and cultural require- 
ments much like those of the grape. The 
former is less rampant and does not build 
up into a dense screen. 

Its berries change from blue to orange 
in the course of maturing throughout the 
Summer and Autumn. The porcelain am- 
pelopsis is a much more vigorous plant on 
which berries colored lilac, green, turquoise 
and whitish appear simultaneously. 

All species and varieties of grapes can 
be adapted to use as ornamental vines on 
arbors or even in the milder 
manner of letting them climb 
over roadside shrubs and -trees. 
Where converted to the screen- 
ing of arbors above terraces, a 
fair crop of fruit may be ex- 
pected if pruning to ensure the 
presence of young wood is prac- 
ticed. 

The tendrils of the Virginia 
creeper (Parthenocissus quin- 
quefolia) and the Japanese 
creeper or Boston ivy (P. tri- 
cuspidata) bear adhesive tips 
which permit the plants to 
spread out on masonry walls. 
Of the two, the Japanese creeper 
and its varieties such as the 
geranium creeper (A. t. lowi) 
are much more refined in ap- 
pearance. 

Where large masonry areas 
are to be covered, some of the 
root-climbing vines can be 
employed. The climbing hy- 
drangea is a plant for such a 
purpose, provided the gardener 
has the patience to wait out the 
rather slow development of the 
first few seasons. 





Porcelain ampelopsis has very 
decorative fruit. 


The English ivy is another such climber, 
particularly in the relatively hardy variety, 
Hedera helix baltica. When starting an ivy, 
it should be remembered that the stems 
which may be present on the plant when 
it arrives from the nursery will probably 
not attach themselves to the wail. One 
should either cut back those stems or sim- 
ply let them flop on the ground to await 
the emergence and development of new 
basal shoots which will proceed to climb. 

Several forms of the evergreen euonymus 
can also be used as wall coverings. Typical 
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Fruit of the akebia. 
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E. fortunei will easily become a root- 
climber while fruiting forms such as E. f. 
vegeta are more shrub-like. 

The trumpet creeper (Campsis) is an- 
other root-climbing plant which, like 
others of similar climbing habit, should 
not be permitted to cover wooden struc- 
tures. Few gardens have room enough to 
let the trumpet creeper develop fully. 


Achimenes Grown From Seed 


ANY house plants and bulbs may be 
grown from seeds in an ordinary 
window. I have grown achimenes, glox- 
inias, begonias and ferns in my window 
garden. The seed of achimenes are the finest 
seeds I have ever seen and one must have 
patience when planting them. 
From one paper of seed planted in Feb- 
ruary I raised a great many plants. Some 
bloomed in August and all the others 
formed little tubers that bloomed the 
second Summer. 
I had 11 different kinds from pure white 
to dark purple. Some have shades of pink 
and one is the shade of the cardinal flower. 
That one has very small tubers and blooms 
much later with smaller flowers. 
To start the seeds I scrubbed and boiled 
two-inch pots and filled them with leaf 
mold and sand (the sand being heated in 
the oven until steaming hot), to within 
one-half inch of the top. Then I filled the 
pot with the leaf mold, which was sifted 
through a fine gravy strainer; and tamped 
the pots on the table to settle the soil and 
then filled them with one-eighth to to one- 
quarter inch of sphagnum moss put 
through the fine strainer. The moss should 
be quite dry when put through the strainer. 
After the little pots are filled and ready 
they should be put in a dish of water until 
the top is just moist. After they 
have drained so the moss is just 
damp the seed may be scattered 

- over and pressed down. Do not 
cover the seeds. 

The pots are then put into an 
aquarium with an inch of sand 
in the bottom, which should al- 
ways be moist. [| lay a paper 
over the pots and cover with 
glass. Then I put the aquarium 
on the back shelf of the stove 
or a radiator that is not too hot. 
If moisture gathers on the glass 
more air is given for a time. 

In about two weeks there can 
be seen a green shade on the moss 
and the aquarium is moved to 
more light but not in the sun. 
With a magnifying glass the 
little plants can be seen. When 
there are two or three true leaves 
the little plants are transplanted 
with a tooth pick into a plant 
saucer, filled with fine leaf mold 
and sifted sand. The saucer may 
be set in a dish of warm water 
to moisten. 

—Betty K. Farr. 

Granville, Vt. 
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EORGE BERNARD SHAW once re- 

marked that all children could do for 
their parents was to shock them and bring 
them up-to-date. Fortunately, students 
can bring one up-to-date botanically with- 
out a shock. One former student writes me 
that he has found philadelphus blooming 
without leaves in the Idaho Craters of the 
Moon and also growing in rock clefts all 
along the Salmon river. 

One Utah boy reports that the Utah 
mountains were completely transformed 
by the unusually abundant rains of last 
June, with primroses blooming on Mt. 
Timpanogus 9000 feet up. Still another 
tells me of Palomar mountain, so far south 
in California it is almost in Mexico but 
full of plants that belong in northern Cali- 
fornia. He recommends that I read Munz’s 
“Manual of Southern California,’’ with 
its excellent opening chapter on plant dis- 
tribution. The last boy to write me tells of 
his joy in discovering holly and sassafras 
in the Missouri Ozark region. 

“Botany makes more friends than zo- 
ology,” he says. ‘“The other day I was 
presented with a sprig of Ilex decidua, a 
deciduous holly. I was able to classify it 
and since then my interest has been turned 
toward shrubs and trees that have holly- 
like fruits and I find these Ozark woods are 
full of them. Ozark sassafras (Sassafras 
albidum), seems to be well respected by 


the natives as a Spring tonic. All I have 
asked are quite convinced that it is excel- 
lent for thinning the blood. Blood thin- 
ning, | am sure, is not a physiological 
possibility but just a folklore idea.” 
Truly the world is full of a number of 
things and from Thomas Jefferson to the 
youngest plant students there has been 
found nothing more satisfying to me to 
have put into a letter than news of the 
plant world whether about Nevada 
maidenhair fern or Texas blue bonnets. 


EPORTS show that in many parts of 
the country, this Spring is about three 
weeks earlier than usual. In most of the 
northern states it is abnormally early and 
many fears are entertained as to possible 
damage to fruit crops which may follow 
cold weather later in the season. The end 
of March saw a temperature of 86 degrees 
in Boston, which is an all-time high for 
that month. The March bulletin of the 
Arnold Arboretum speaks of a weeping 
willow tree which turned green on March 
29, whereas this event did not take place 
last year until May 1. 

I have a letter from Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland which speaks of very warm 
weather in Pennsylvania, and another from 
Des Moines, Iowa, which makes mention 
of an extremely early season there. From 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden comes word 


that never before in its history have the 
Spring flowers appeared at such an early 
date. 


IKE many home gardeners, I took ad- 
vantage of the warm weather at the 
end of March to put in peas, beets, carrots, 
lettuce, radishes and broccoli with the hope 
of getting exceptionally early crops. I am 
well aware, however, that my hopes may 
be blasted by freezing weather later. There 
were killing frosts in my section on May 
18 and 19 last year. I do not feel, how- 
ever, that any garden maker is foolish if 
he takes a chance with the vegetables men- 
tioned. Protection usually can be given 
after they are up, if one has a good supply 
of hay on hand. | find that throwing hay 
over the young plants when cold weather 
is threatened usually carries them through 
without loss. 


NOTE that Sacramento, Calif., has 

taken unto itself the name of “‘Camellia 
City.’ Apparently there is justification for 
this action, for camellias are grown in great 
numbers in and around that city, with a 
camellia show each year and with about 
3,000 new plants being set out each season. 
Sacramento is said to have at least 15,000 
camellias in its gardens at the present time. 

The whole matter is of interest to me 
as a New Englander from the fact that 





A section of the azalea planting in the Arnold Arboretum. 


April 15, 1945 
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camellias are said to have been introduced 
into the Sacramento section in the city's 
pioneer days by James L. L. F. Warren, 
the first secretary of the California Agri- 
cultural Society, who earlier lived near 
Boston, Mass., at which time he was cred- 
ited with having bought two camellias, 
Wilderi and Abby Wilder, for $500 each 
from Marshall P. Wilder. It appears that 
when Colonel Warren went to California 
he carried along a number of plants, in- 
cluding those just mentioned and Alba 
Plena. 





HEN, in 1924, the Chamber of Com- 

merce sponsored the city’s first camellia 
show and I understand that Dr. H. Harold 
Hume of the University of Florida con- 
siders it the first such show to have been 
held in this country. Perhaps this note will 
bring comments about this claim from 
other sections. Then, in 1940, a camellia 
planting drive was begun under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. W. H. Pisani of the Sacra- 
mento Garden Club. The citizens re- 


sponded so enthusiastically that by 1942, 
fully 6,000 camellias were planted within 
12 months. Then, quite naturally, the city 
council adopted the camellia as the city’s 
official flower and the name ‘‘Camellia 
City’’ began to be used. 

Mrs. Morrison, whom I have quoted 
above, also tells me that camellia growers 
are now becoming interested in varieties 
and are not satisfied to buy ‘“‘just a ca- 
mellia.’’ Strains of Pink Star, Grandiflora 
Rosea and Mrs. John G. Drayton are 
among those in demand. 

Capitol Park is becoming what might 
be called a camellia college. Jerry J. 
Olrich, who is in charge, has in the park 
106 varieties of C. japonica, 30 varieties 
of C. sasanqua and several plants of C. 
reticulata. 

It is significant to find camellia culture 
extending itself to localities all over the 
country. The upsurge of interest in this 
flower is one of the interesting trends of 
the times and extends all the way from 
Oregon to Florida. 


Cross Pollination of Fruit Trees 


HEN planting fruit trees, it is 
important to remember that the 


flowers must be pollinated if crops are to - 


result. The why and the how of successful 
pollination of individual varieties in small 
stands can be complicated indeed. Such 
factors as season of bloom, ability to pro- 
duce good pollen and tendency towards 
bearing every other year enter into con- 
sideration. 

Even though the home gardener will 
not need to go into the subject too deeply, 
he must understand that if he expects to 
get fruit from an isolated plant, that plant 
must be one, the flowers of which are able 
to pollinate themselves. In this category 
fall such varieties of apple as Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, Wealthy, Jona- 
than, Northwestern Greening and Rome. 
Such well-known varieties of sour cherry 
as Early Richmond, English Morello and 
Montmorency will also bear fruit on iso- 
lated trees. Orange quince and Early 
Moorpark apricot are also self-fruitful. 
Some of the European plums such as Reine 
Claude, Italian Prune and Yellow Egg are 
self-fruitful. 

Many varieties of tree fruits require cross 
pollination with other varieties if a set of 
fruit is to result. In fact, it is generally 
supposed that the opportunity for cross 
pollination with other varieties may even 
make for better bearing of the kinds which 
are self-fruitful. In selecting varieties for 
companion planting to ensure pollination, 
it is often necessary to pick out those which 
are known to yield satisfactory pollen. For 
instance, among apples, red sports such as 
Starking and Richared will not act as pol- 
linators for the parent variety Delicious. 
Red Spy will prove incompatible with 
Northern Spy, of which it is a sport. 

A few prominent varieties among apples 
which bloom at the same time, bear satis- 


factory pollen for cross fertilization and 
which can pollinate each other but not 
themselves are: Cortland, Delicious, Golden 
Delicious, Kendall and McIntosh. A few 
common kinds of apples which bear un- 
Satisfactory pollen and which should thus 
be planted with a variety included in the 
previous list are: Gravenstein, Stayman, 
Winesap Roxbury, Russet and Winesap. 

Pears seem to fruit well as long as any 
two of the popular kinds are planted near 
each other, with one notable exception. 
Bartlett and Seckel will not pollinate each 
other. More than one kind of sweet cherry 
should be planted for fruiting. A few kinds 
do not cross as, for instance, Bing and 
Napoleon. To grow these two, a third va- 
riety should be introduced into the plant- 
ing. As for the Duke cherries, they will set 
fruit if planted near either sweet or sour 
cherries. 

Among the plums, it is generally neces- 
sary to plant two or more varieties in which 
ever group is represented in the garden— 
European, Japanese or American. It is not 
necessary to set more than one variety of 
peach, except in the case of a few kinds 
such as J. H. Hale and Mikado, which do 
not bear good pollen. It has been found, 
too, that more than one variety of culti- 
vated blueberry makes for better fruiting. 

Sunny weather at flowering time will 
cause the bees to fly freely and make for 
full pollination. However, if wet, cold 
weather prevails when the blooms are open, 
the pollinating insects may fall down on 
the job, or, at least, not go far afield to visit 
widely separated plants. This is one reason 
why some gardeners do not plant separate 
trees, but graft a branch of the pollinating 
variety high up in the tree on the sunny 
side. Sometimes, bouquets of cut blooms 
of pollinating plants are placed near the 
tree on which fruits are wanted. 
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The fact that wide-ranging bees can, in 
good weather, effect pollination over con- 
siderable distance often removes the need 
for worry over variety selection in built- 
up areas where there are many gardens con- 
taining many kinds of fruit. 


The Delightful Pot Marigolds 


ONG ago, when marigold petals were 
dried and used to flavor soups, to color 
butter, and even to dye milady’s tresses, 
this flower was a garden Cinderella, but 
today she is a princess, for the gay calen- 
dula of the present wears not only the 
bright orange hue of yesterday, but dis- 
plays robes of yellow, cream, buff, gold, 
‘and apricot. 

The petalage, too, is twisted, or pointed, 
as in the newer Shaggy and Fantasy, and 
the flowers are large and very double. Some 
very good sorts for bedding and cutting 
are the older favorite Campfire, so well 
known for the deep orange color, with the 
red sheen; Moonlight, a lovely cream with 
good stems; Colossal, a giant, with blos- 
soms four and one-half inches across, and 
labeled the most profuse bloomer of all. 
Colossal is yellow, and so is Lemon Giant, 
but while Colossal is double-centered, 
Lemon Giant shows a large, showy, dark- 
eyed center. Tip Top is a light apricot 
with a silvery luster. 

I like all the above varieties, but the sort 
I enjoy most is Sunshine, which is chrysan- 
themum-shaped, the long, graceful outer 
petals turning slightly downward, while 
the inner ones curve upward, forming a 
cup which completely conceals the center. 
The flowers come in orange and yellow, 
and have long, sturdy stems. A bow! of 
yellow Sunshine with Chinese forget-me- 
nots, or blue cornflowers is a beautiful table 
decoration, and calendula seeds started in 
April will make excellent plants for the 
Victory garden. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Lantanas for Garden Color 


ID you ever try having a bed of hybrid 

lantanas in your Victory garden? 
These shrubby perennials are easy to grow, 
and if started early indoors, given bottom 
heat, and set out in rich soil after danger 
from frost is past, they will sparkle with 
gay blossoms in lavender, yellow, pink, 
rose, white, and shades of red; the display 
lasts until the frosts appear. 

The clustered bloom of a lantana resem- 
bles the well known garden verbena, thus 
its common name “‘house verbena’’; a well 
grown pot plant, especially the darker 
shades, shows flowers that look as if 
snipped from richest velvet, and make a 
treasured gift for a friend or an invalid. 

If lantanas are cut back and potted in the 
Fall, and given rich soil, they will bloom 
in a sunny window all through the snowy 
season—a veritable Winter rainbow! 


—wNina G. Russell. 
Ascutney, Vt. 
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Reply From Lester Rowntree 


EAR EDITOR—wWhen catching up 

on back issues of Horticulture, I ran 
across the query (Page 403, October, 
1944) about my comment on the use of 
sawdust and seaweed in the garden. The 
hitherto unanswered question was, why I 
did not recommend the use of inorganic 
nitrates in place of seaweed as a source of 
nitrogen to stimulate bacterial action in 
sawdust. 

Before the war-time shortage of the 
nitrates and phosphates, I had incorpo- 
rated them in order to hurry the availabil- 
ity of the beneficial properties possessed by 
sawdust. This hurry-up method had fair 
results but since experimenting is one of 
my weaknesses and since my gravelly hill- 
side needs the addition of body texture, | 
want the physical, as well as the chemical, 
quality contained in seaweed, even though 
I have to wait for results. And since I am 
seeking to bring to my plants a natural 
humus such as I find in the woods, I am 
now keeping within the plant world for 
my aids. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


A Good Word for Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR—May I say a word 

about my experience with squirrels. 
For 14 years we have had a family garden 
with 110 hills of corn. The squirrels go 
through this corn patch day after day and 
have never touched any ears, but rats have 
destroyed much of it, as well as ruining 
many tomatoes. 

We have several feeding stations and 
hundreds of birds and I[ observe that the 
squirrels eat a very small quantity of bird 
seed if given plenty of coarse grains and 
cereals. 

We enjoy the squirrels and so far they 
have never done a wrong thing, although 
they have every opportunity, as they go 
all over the outside of the house. 

—RMrs. A. H. Noyes. 
Sharon, Mass. 


Red Currant in Washington 


EAR EDITOR—I have just received 

the March 1, 1945, issue of Horticul- 
ture and as usual find it most interesting. 
William Van Dersal’s remarks on the “Red 
Flowering Currant’’ are most apropos, as 
this shrub is just bursting into bloom in 
my garden on Puget Sound as I write this. 
When it is in almost full bloom, it is time 
for the humming birds to arrive. They 
always time their arrival here when the red 
currant is in bloom. 
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We prize this shrub greatly. It resents 
too much cultivation. I have specimens 
planted along with Cornus nuttalli, Ma- 
honia nervosa and M. aquifolium, hazel- 
nut (Corylus) and Oso berry or Indian 
plum. The Indian plum (Osmaronia 
cerasiformis) and the red currant bloom 
at the same time. 

—Mrs. A. S. Black. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Passion Vine in Pennsylvania 


EAR EDITOR —I was very much 
interested in Eleanor Wilbur's experi- 
ence in growing the passion flower vine as 
noted in the February 15 issue of Horticul- 
ture and am giving you my experience if 
you care to have at as one reader to another. 
A small passion vine was given to me 
in a four-inch pot, Christmas, 1942. I 
kept it in a sunny window until May, 
when I planted it outdoors near the house 
with a southwest exposure. I gave it a little 
humus, and two yards of chicken wire to 
climb on. I had 37 lovely flowers. 

In November I cut it down within two 
feet of the base and lifted it with a fork into 
a nine-inch shallow pot, brought it indoors 
and put it in a northwest window. In 
May of 1944 I planted it outdoors in the 
same place, but it bore only three flowers 
although the vine covered the wire. I 
brought it in as usual, giving it a northwest 
exposure until January and then moved it 
to a southeast exposure. It now has runners 
two feet long and will have a good start 
by the time I am ready to plant it out in 
May. 

I have taken two young shoots from it 
and hope to strike them in sand. 

—Ruth Weir. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Likes Black Mexican Corn 
EAR EDITOR—Mr. Burrage’s arti- 


cle about sweet corn (February 1) is 
very interesting. My personal experience 
with Golden Bantam agrees with his. 
There is, however, another corn that I have 
liked but which does not seem to be much 
planted and that is Black Mexican. This 
corn has yielded well with me, is reason- 
ably sweet and has a medium-sized ear 
which is preferable to the large ears of some 
Varieties. 

I have used this Black Mexican corn for 
many years and am partial to it. Like all 
corn it needs good soil and plenty of or- 
ganic matter in the soil. 

—George A. Sweetser. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 
EAR EDITOR—I wish to hand to 


your worthwhile magazine, to which 
I have been a subscriber for many years, 
my experience with cut flowers from my 
garden. When I wish to have a pumpkin 
poppy, squash or cowslip bouquet in the 
house, I pinch the stems between my thumb 
and first finger, until I place it in water. 
I partly float it and when the stem has 
taken as much water as it needs to sustain 
the blossom, the end of the stem protrudes 
out of the water and the blossoms remains 
fresh from seven to 10 days. 

I believe, from years of testing this 
method, that the trick is not to permit the 
air to enter the stem. I find this a surer 
method than dipping the ends in hot water 
or searing them. Crushed woody stems 
close the pores from the air. 

—D. Biebler. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chrysanthemum for the North 


EAR EDITOR — After purchasing 
cushion chrysanthemums from vari- 
ous nurseries in various parts of the coun- 
try, it remained for me to find the prettiest 
one of all in a nursery here in my home 
state, thus recalling the poem memorized 
in school days: ‘“We often fail by searching 
far and wide for what lies close at hand...”’ 
This hardy north country plant is called 
Cochico. Growing 18 inches high and 18 
inches in diameter, it is covered with very 
pretty bright pink flowers. On October 
20, I counted 177 blooms on one plant. 
It still had some blooms as late as Armistice 
day, November 11, which is remarkable 
for this cold region. 


—Howard F. Dunham 
Hanover, N. H. 


The Control of Rose Bugs 


EAR EDITOR — I have had great 

success with a simple formula to use 
as a spray when combatting rose bugs. 
This formula is as follows: 

One level tablespoon of arsenate of lead. 

One tablespoon of molasses. 

One gallon of water. 

I dissolve the molasses in some of the 
water which has been warmed. Then I add 
the rest of the water and the arsenate of 
lead, mixing all of these ingredients thor- 
oughly. After that, I strain the solution 
through cheesecloth and spray thoroughly 
when the bugs are present. I have followed 
this plan for years with excellent results 
and have recommended it to many other 
rose growers. 

—Harry C. Robinson. 
West Springfield, Mass. 








Shrubs Which Start the Season — 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland writes about the kinds which 
he has found particularly satisfactory at “Breeze Hill” 


HOSE who for many years have en- 

dured my more or less random remarks 
about what I see in early Spring at ‘Breeze 
Hill’’ will have noted this year, I think, 
that the season has been pushed forward 
unusually, and indeed amazingly. Con- 
sulting our rather carefully made records, 
I find that among the forsythias, for ex- 
ample, there are several varieties which are 
blooming fully as much as ten days ahead 
of last year, which was an early year. 

The first reaction to this is that a late 
freeze may take care of the situation, which 
I have feared too, though as yet it has not 
happened, and after a sudden burst of 
weather which brought the plants on and 
brought the flowers out we seem to have 
returned to a normal March advance. 

But I had mainly in mind to call 
attention to the fact that two other 
forsythia varieties can now be made, 
available by nurserymen. Much has 
previously and properly been said 
about F. ovata, yet the earliest, 
though only by hours rather than 
days as compared with the two others 
I want to mention. One of these is 
F. giraldiana, which first came to us 
in 1940, just as the breaking of the 
war shut off European originations. 
It is a trifle better-looking, so far as 
the flower goes, than F. ovata, but 
in general has the rather diffuse 
forsythia habit. 

Another forsythia shows up this 
year, new to me but not, of course, 
to those who are aware of all that 
grows everywhere. It is F. europza, 
the name of which evidently places 
the variety, attributed in the last edi- 
tion of “‘Hortus’’ to origin in Al- 
bania. In comparison with the other 
early-blooming varieties, as we see it 
at ‘Breeze Hill’’ it has larger flowers 
and seems to be about the average 
color density of the forsythias, the 
lightest of which, as I have observed 
them, is F. intermedia primulina. 

All this about these early shrubs 
may seem trifling, but to me it is just 
the contrary, because early shrubs 
that gladden the eye with bloom 
color while yet most of the branches 
are bare and the buds only beginning 
to swell ought to be very welcome, 
and there is no reason why one can- 
not enjoy the differences in habit and 
color which come before the spirzas 
begin to do their work. ‘Breeze 
Hill’ has therefore constantly pur- 
sued the forsythias, and we are proud 
to have recommended to many nurs- 


erymen a group of quite distinct sorts 
which are very different from the old F. 
viridissima —— the only one my boyhood 
knew. 

Earlier and better writers on these shrubs 
have constantly insisted that to be just to 
the bloom situation Azalea mucronulata 
(which is also more properly placed with 
the rhododendrons), should be planted to 
provide its really beautiful magenta hues 
against the clear yellows of the forsythias. 
I can recommend this planting with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, because I am enjoy- 
ing the contrast the very day these words 
are being written. 

Attention has been called previously to 
the corylopsis as a commendable very early 
Spring shrub, which blooms right with the 





Forsythias have bloomed very freely this season. 
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forsythias and has a definite delicacy of 
bloom and quality of plant that no for- 
sythia has. These Asiatic shrubs are called 
“Winter Hazel,’’ and ‘‘Hortus’’ tells us of 
seven sorts, only two of which are at 
‘Breeze Hill.’’ They do bloom very early, 
and each vastly different from any sus- 
picion of the forsythia impression, for the 
color is lighter, the flower really dainty in 
itself, and the plant effect most different. 

Corylopsis pauciflora is the more pleas- 
ing of the two. The plant is a little bit 
on the dwarf order as compared with C. 
spicata. The unfolding flowers are most 
pleasing and delightful in effect. The plant 
habit is much more formal than the for- 
sythia, and the two genera will mix per- 
fectly in so far as form is concerned; in 
fact, I most heartily commend the cory- 
lopsis varieties as giving one of the first and 
finest of spring notes. The bloom is fol- 
lowed by an inconspicuous fruitage, and 
the hazel-like leaves cover the plant for the 
balance of the season with complete credit. 

This earliest-of-all year, Magnolia salici- 
folia, opened its flowers after several hot 
days in considerable profusion but had no 
considerable endurance, for over night they 
matured and began to shower the ground 
with their white petals. This mag- 
nolia has frequently bloomed early 
and has sometimes been browned by 
a late frost, which this year cannot 
happen at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ because the 
bloom will all be gone before the 
time that the much-feared late frosts 
can bite. 

From my standpoint, even if they 
do occasionally get bitten by a late 
frost, all these early magnolias are 
extremely worth while. I do not ask 
for a static garden, with no surprises 
and no chances. The unfolding of 
Nature’s magnificent panorama can 
not be controlled by man-made rules, 
wherefore I accept the setbacks as 
part of my uncompleted education 
in plant lore. 

This year M. stellata may easily 
feel the sting of a late frost. At the 
moment my chief curiosity is to 
know whether the pink variety of 
that admirable plant will keep its 
pink, or whether it will wash out as 
some other supposedly pink things 
do through the same seasonal varia 
tions I have just been admiring. Last 
year, to make myself quite sure on 
this, I wired labels on the branches 
of a fine young M. stellata that posi- 
tively did have these handsome pink 
blooms on them. 

This year will tell whether or not 
the plant has beaten me. I have had 
two other rather lusty little trees 
which were a lovely pink when they 
came from a completely honest 
nurseryman, but never since have 
bloomed that way. It may not be 
the nurseryman’s fault at all if the 
variety chooses to change its color. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Making Sure of Good Crops — 


Suggestions which will help bring success 
when growing Victory garden vegetables 


NLESS the garden is kept free from 
insects and diseases a good share of 
the time and money spent in preparing, 
fertilizing, planting, and caring for the 
garden will be lost. Gardens in which in- 
sects and diseases are not effectively con- 
trolled cannot be expected to produce satis- 
factory yields of high quality crops. 
Keep the following rules in mind: 
Locate your garden in the full sun, not 
in a shaded area. 
Change the location of each crop in your 
garden each year. 
Avoid deep planting of seeds on wet, 
heavy soils. 
Break the crust every day or two around 
sprouting cucumber, squash and melon 





Plan to protect early cabbage and its 

relatives from injury by cabbage mag- 

got by fitting tar paper disks about the 

stem of each plant to lay flat on the 
soil above each root. 


plants to hasten their emergence through 
the soil and to prevent damping-off. 

Thin beans, beets, carrots, and spinach, 
to the proper stands. 

Keep your vegetables growing well by 
fertilizing properly. 

Dust or spray celery, cucumbers, melons, 
squash, potatoes, and tomatoes at regular 
intervals during the entire season. 

Remove and destroy all individually 
wilted, mottled (mosaiced), and heavily 
spotted plants, especially early in the 
season. 

Destroy weeds in and around your 
garden. 

Remove and destroy egg clusters on 
bean, squash and potato leaves. 

Destroy diseased plants and plant refuse 
during as well as at the end of the season. 

Buy treated seeds, if possible. Other- 
wise it is well to dust untreated seeds, 
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especially of beets, carrots, cucumbers, let- 
tuce, melons, peas, and spinach, with red 
oxide of copper or Semesan to prevent seed 
decay and damping-off, thereby insuring 
good stands. Simply shake a small amount 
of powder with the seeds in the packet or 
in a tightly closed can or jar. Sift out and 
save the excess dust, using window screen- 
ing or cheescloth. 

It is wise to buy dust or spray material 
early. For dusting: Copper-rotenone dusts 
will control both insects and diseases; this 
one material is all that one needs to buy. 
If a copper-rotenone dust is not available, 
use a neutral copper dust (not a copper- 
lime dust) to control diseases, and a rote- 
none dust to control insects. Rotenone is 
also called derris and cube. Instead of 
rotenone, Pyrocide may be used for insect 
control. 

While copper-lime dust may be used on 
potatoes and celery, it is usually more in- 
jurious to the foliage of other vegetables 
than a copper-rotenone or neutral copper 
dust, and hence not as satisfactory for gen- 
eral use in the home garden. Apply dusts 
early in morning or evening when there is 
no wind. Apply dusts to potatoes and 
celery when their foliage is moist. Apply 
dusts as light even coats all over the plant. 
Thick, heavy coats of dusts waste the dust 
materials and do not increase protection. 

For spraying use a copper fungicide or 
one of the several commercial brands of 
Bordeaux. The spraying powders will be 
different from those used for dusting. Some 
spray materials will contain as an insecti- 
cide either an arsenate or rotenone; those 
containing the latter are preferred, al- 
though for potatoes, those containing 





Tender vegetables may be started early 
if given protection. 
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Good-sized holes should be made when 
vegetable plants are being set out. 


arsenates are satisfactory. Apply sprays 
on sunny, still days, when the plants are 
dry. 


Cabbages and Their Kin 


ABBAGE, cauliflower and broccoli 

have high lime requirements and will 
do best on soil that has been well limed in 
previous years. They also like plenty of 
fertilizer and the 5-10-5 Victory garden 
formula should be applied at the rate of 
50 pounds per 1000 square feet. In addi- 
tion, when setting out the plants, it is help- 
ful if a level teaspoonful of fertilizer is 
dropped in each hole. Care should be 
taken, however, not to let the fertilizer 
come in direct contact with the roots. 

Cutworms and cabbage maggots are the 
two most worrisome pests of plants of the 
cabbage family. Paper collars wrapped 
aro@nd the stems of newly set plants are 
effective against cutworms, or a prepared 
cutworm bait can be used as directed on 
the package. Bait should be applied before 
the plants are set out. Prepared collars may 
be purchased at seed stores, but any stiff 
paper will serve. 

For the cabbage maggot, tar paper discs 
set around each plant immediately after 
planting, will give the best control. The 
edges of a disc can be held down with the 
soil. The discs must fit the stem tightly so 
that the adult cannot lay her eggs in the 
soil at the base of the plants. Ready-made 
discs are available and are preferred be- 
cause the paper is soft enough to fit well 
around the stems. Kraft paper or ordinary 
building paper warps when it is alternately 
wet and dry and allows the flies to de- 
posit eggs around the stem of the plant. 
Calomel dusts applied around the stems of 
the plants about the first of May is an 
alternate method of control. 

As a precaution against club root, cab- 
bage, cauliflower and broccoli should not 
be grown in soil which has been infected 
with this disease in previous years. Club 
root develops mostly in highly acid soils. 
Normally, soil with a pH of 7 will be free 
from club root. An application of hy- 
drated lime of 50 to 100 pounds per 1000 
square feet will ordinarily be sufficient to 

take care of this trouble. If club root de- 








velops on the early crops, a second applica- 
tion of lime should be made before later 
plantings. 

To obtain cauliflower of the desired 
pure white color, enough leaves should be 
tied over the head to protect it from the 
sunshine as soon as the head appears. Ordi- 
narily, the cauliflower will be ready for use 
about a week after tying. 

Broccoli should be kept cut so that it 
will not flower. To keep a fresh supply 
coming all Summer, cut off the bud clus- 
ters as soon as they reach a usable size. 


Using Poultry Manure 
OULTRY manure is useful for all 


small fruits and berries when used in 
moderation, and should be applied in the 
Spring or very late Fall. If the poultry ra- 
tion contains magnesium, it will be espe- 
cially valuable for fruit. It is excellent for 
strawberries when applied the year before 
the crop is set. For raspberries, it should 
be applied in the early Spring. 


For fertilizing vegetables poultry ma- 
nure is very satisfactory. It should be used 
sparingly with peppers, tomatoes, and 
potatoes. 

When spaded under in the Spring, poul- 
try manure can be used at a reasonably 
heavy rate for both annuals and perennials. 


Paper Cover for Hotbeds 


CCORDING to the market gardening 
experts, damping off of seedlings 
grown in hotbeds can be controlled to a 
large extent by covering the glass with 
Siselkraft paper at night and removing it 
during the daytime. Without the covering 
of paper, condensation forms on the un- 
derside of the glass and develops damping- 
off of plants. By covering with Siselkraft 
the dew point occurs on the underside of 
the paper and does not harm the plants. 
With the moisture on the outer side of the 
glass no harm comes to the plants through 
damping-off caused by moisture condensa- 
tion. 


Sweet Corn Varieties Tested 


HERE are so many varieties of sweet 

corn listed by seedsmen today that it 
is somewhat confusing to the backyard 
gardener when he attempts to select vari- 
eties that suit his needs. Tests of sweet corn 
varieties are conducted at the Massachusetts 
State College each year in order to observe 
the performance of the new as well as the 
standard varieties. A short list of varieties 
recommended for the backyard gardengr is 
given in the table with their respective 
seasons of maturity and a quality rating. 
These observations are the result of several 
year’s tests. 


Days from 
Planting to 
Variety Maturity Quality 

Seneca 60 63-65 very poor 
Sugar and Gold 64—66 good 
Spancross 70-72 fair 
Early Golden 72-74 good 
North Star 73-75 fair to good 
Carmelcross 78-80 good 
Lincoln 83—85 fair to good 
Golden Bantam 85—87 excellent 
Golden Cross Bantam 88-90 excellent 


Seneca 60 is recommended only on the 
basis of its early maturity. It produces a 
small ear of very poor quality but, it is 
early. Sugar and Gold on the other hand 
has fine quality and is only a few days later 
than Seneca 60. Sugar and Gold also pro- 
duces a rather small ear and, as its name 
implies, forms both white and yellow ker- 
nels on the same ear. 

Golden Bantam has been regarded as the 
best all around variety by gardeners for a 
good many years but the appearance of 
Golden Cross Bantam has changed this 
opinion in the minds ofa great many con- 
noisseurs of quality corn. Golden Cross 
Bantam is really the ne plus ultra of corn 
varieties. It retains its quality longer than 
Golden Bantam and it has no equal either 
for eating off the cob as roasting ears or 


for canning. To extend the season of har- 
vesting sweet corn, it is recommended that 
weekly plantings of Golden Cross Bantam 
be made up until July 4 for localities with 
weather conditions similar to those at 
Amherst, Mass. 
—wWilliam H. Lachman. 

Massachusetts State College, 

Amherst, Mass. 


The Vegetable Oyster 


ALSIFY is the so-called vegetable 

oyster, which gets its name because 
when cooked its flavor resembles that of 
the oyster. The roots are long and slender 
and seldom more than an inch in thickness. 
They are at their best after having been 
frozen. Their cultivation is the same as 
that for parsnip and seeds can be planted 
early. 

One of the reasons that has caused this 
vegetable to lack popularity is its unat- 
tractive and discolored appearance when 
cooked. This is due to the fact that it se- 
cretes a milky juice which turns black when 
exposed to the air. It should be cleaned 
and scraped in water which has been acidu- 
lated by the addition of vinegar. This will 
do away with the discolored appearance. 

It is cooked by dipping it in batter and 
frying it in deep fat or by boiling and 
creaming it. In either style it is a very 
appealing vegetable. 


Quickest Annual to Bloom 


HE quickest annual flower to bloom is 

Coreopsis stillmanii, which will bear 
flowers in five weeks.from seed. The plant 
grows 18 inches tall and the flowers are 
yellow daisies. They are borne for a long 
season. 
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A Gardenia Out-of-Doors 


LTHOUGH our temperatures occa- 
sionally go to zero, outside gardenia 
growing is not too difficult in this climate 
if one has the patience and is willing to do 
just a little extra work in the Fall and 
Spring. 

Five years ago, as a novelty, I brought a 
small bush from Norfolk, Va. I chose a 
southeast exposure and set the plant two 
and one-half feet from the foundation and 
stone wall of the house. I prepared an acid 
soil, using a mixture of peat moss, leaf 
mold, and garden soil. Today the plant has 
grown to about four and one-half feet, 
with corresponding diameter. Every Sum- 
mer, from mid-June to August, we have 
been rewarded with gorgeous blooms, and 
last Summer the plant bloomed continu- 
ously until mid-September. I have counted 
over 200 buds and blossoms at one time on 
this plant. 

About November | I completely box in 
the bush, two sides, front and top, using 
half-inch pine boards and a prepared frame 
that can be easily dismantled. The stone 
wall of the house forms the back of the 
box and reflects some of the heat lost 
through the wall of the house as well as 
warmth acquired from the sun. I also in- 
sulate with paper on the inside, the front 
and sides of the box to keep out strong 
winds. I cover the ground inside the box to 
a depth of about six inches with peat moss. 

About March 25 I begin to gradually 
remove the boxing and have always found 
the leaves to be a beautiful green. About 
May | I remove all the peat moss and fer- 
tilize by raking into the ground about two 
cupfuls of acid fertilizer to which, as a 
rule, I add a generous helping of muriate 
of potash. 

After soaking into the ground [| cover 
with about an inch of peat moss. In dry 
weather I soak the plant about every third 
evening. 


—D. E. Welsh. 
Penn Valley, Narberth, Pa. 


Insect Control on Gardenias 


EVERAL years ago a handsome gar- 

denia specimen kept indoors was in my 
possession. As frequently happens to gar- 
denias kept inside, it became badly infested 
with mealy bugs. These pests were con- 
trolled by a combination of picking the 
bugs off the plant by means of fine tweezers 
and spotting the white masses in the crev- 
ices of the plant by means of a toothpick 
swab dipped in lemon oil. This treatment 
was followed by thoroughly syringing the 
plant with tepid well water. This pre- 
vented injury to the plant from the lemon 
oil and enhanced the beauty and gloss of 
the leaves. During the Summer the gar- 
denia was kept outside where the natural 
enemies and parasites of the mealy bug 
took care of them. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 

Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Woodchucks, Laziest of Animals — 


They forage in neighboring gardens early in 
the morning and usually are fat and sleek 


HAVE yet to hear anyone say some- 

thing complimentary about the wood- 
chuck. Indeed, everyone I meet seems to 
think he is an unmitigated nuisance. 
Whenever I come to his defense, they 
bluntly query me as to whether I have ever 
tried to cultivate a vegetable garden in 
competition with his destructive activities. 

I will admit that the woodchuck fre- 
quently does considerable damage to vari- 
ous cultivated crops, especially vegetables 
in field and garden, and often proves an- 
noying to the farmer by digging holes and 
earth mounds in the fields and also by feed- 
ing on and trampling down grasses and 
grains; but after all, he does these things 
without malice and simply because he has 
to live. Who can blame him, either, if we 
tempt him with delicacies and he succumbs 
to temptation? 

I would dislike to see the woodchuck 
go the way of the dodo, for to my mind he 
is a rather likable animal, in spite of being 
fat, lazy and stupid, and [ think we would 
miss him were he to vanish forever from 
the scene. However, I do not think this 
is likely to happen, even though every 
farmer's hand and every Victory gardeners 
hand, too, is against him, to say nothing 
of the sportsmen who consider him fair 
game, for he can more than hold 
his own since his natural enemies, 
with the exception of the fox, have 
largely vanished from his domain. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
woodchuck, for he is a familiar 
habitant of fields and grassy hill- 


sides; there are few who are not ac- = a 


quainted with him. Those who live 
in the country know him well and 
what city dweller, while on a tramp 
through the fields in Spring or 
Summer, has not caught a glimpse 
of a woodchuck waddling away to 
his burrow or possibly to his den in 
some wall or stone-heap, which he 
sometimes prefers for a Summer 
home? ° 

The woodchuck is a lazy creature and 
likes to spend the day taking his ease. He 
usually feeds in the morning, coming out 
soon after sunrise and while the dew is still 
on the ground, and again in the evening. 
The middle of the day he is likely to spend 
resting in his burrow or den, although he 
may come out while the sun is high in the 
sky but usually only to sun himself. He 
does not, as a rule, go far from his home, 
although in the Spring, like many of us, 
he may get the wanderlust and travel 
about. He has a great deal of curiosity and 
often sits upright on his hind feet to look 
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about, remaining in such a position for a 
long time and as motionless as a statue. 

Despite his sluggish and stupid nature, 
the woodchuck is not necessarily easy to 
capture. If attacked, he will seek his bur- 
row with frantic haste, his black heels 
twinkling in the sunshine, but if his avenue 
of escape is cut off and he is cornered he is 
no mean adversary and will fight savagely, 
his strong, sharp incisors proving defensive 
weapons with which he can inflict severe 
wounds, as more than one dog has dis- 
covered to his sorrow. 

The woodchuck is one of our most fa- 
mous Winter sleepers and early in Summer 
begins eating enormous quantities of food 
so that he may acquire a thick layer of fat 
to see him through the period of hiberna- 
tion. As the first frosts blacken tender 
plants he becomes more and more sluggish 
and appears above the ground with de- 
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creasing frequency, until at last he retires 
to his burrow for good, not to reappear 
until Spring. 

Should the weather in February be mild, 
however, he may come out of his burrow 
but will return to it if cold weather sets in 
again. This appearance of the woodchuck 
in February has led to the popular belief 
that the animal comes out to make his 
weather observation — a legend which 
seems to have originated with the negroes 
of the eastern middle states—and that if 
he sees his shadow we are in for six more 
weeks of Winter. As a weather prognosti- 
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The woodchuck or ground hog is fat, lazy and stupid. 
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cator, the woodchuck is most unreliable, 
but the legend nevertheless has found wide- 
spread popularity and has earned for him 
a day on our calendar (Ground Hog Day, 
February 2), the only animal, incidentally, 
to be so honored. 

Years ago the woodchuck usually had 
his home in the woods, where he fed on the 
tender bark and roots of various kinds, but 
today we are more likely to find him in the 
fields and meadows or in grassy hillsides, 
especially where bordering woodlands offer 
a safe retreat. Doubtless a change in ad- 
dress was motivated by a desire to be nearer 
the farmer's clover patch, where a living 
could be obtained with a minimum of 
effort. The garden, too, was also close at 
hand and perhaps had something to do 
with it for there he could occasionally taste 
the juicy peas, beans and lettuce of which 
he is very fond and more especially melons 
for which he has a special liking. 

The woodchuck’s home is a burrow or 
tunnel which he excavates under stone 
walls, rocks, ledges or old stumps—-some- 
times even out in the grass-grown fields. 
He will never win any awards or honor- 
able mention for industry, for he is, per- 
haps, the laziest animal alive. But when 
it comes to digging his tunnel he displays, 
oddly enough, an unusual amount of en- 
ergy and works away at a tremendous rate 
until it is finished. He excavates with his 
front feet, which are armed with claws, 
and pushes the loose earth backward and 
out with his hind feet, the earth thus 
pushed out accumulating in a little mound 
that advertises the location of his 
home to anyone who is interested. 

The woodchuck’s home may 
vary in length from 10 to 25 feet 
KiFh// and is usually dug two or three feet 







consists of a main burrow or tun- 
nel, which ends ima rounded cham- 
ber about a foot in diameter or 
large enough for several animals to 
turn around comfortably, and a 
number of branching galleries or 
tunnels. Some of these tunnels also 
end in rounded chambers while 
others lead to the surface of the 
ground and provide observation 
outlets or back doors through 
which the woodchuck can escape if 
his quarters are invaded by the fox, 
‘mink or skunk. These back doors 
differ from the main entrance as 
they are usually concealed and are 
not surrounded by the tell-tale mounds of 
earth, as they are opened from below. 

The woodchuck is something of an en- 
gineer, and, understanding the need for 
drainage, slopes his entrance downward for 
a way and then inclines it upward so that 
his living rooms are above the lowest point 
in the tunnel, thus reducing the danger of 
being flooded out as the water, during a 
heavy shower or at the time of the Spring 
thaw, will flow down the tunnel and not 
rise to the level of the higher chambers. 

The chambers are lined with grass and 
leaves, gathered by the mother the pre- 
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Tuberous=Rooted Begonias 


Flowerfield’s giant flowered Tuberous- 
Rooted Begonias may be planted indoors 
now for early transplanting outdoors. Their 
many huge flowers have a wide color range. 
This special offer is for the most beautiful 
camellia type, the King of Begonias. 


TEN TUBERS, °3.50 





Camellia flowered 
TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 
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CALLA LILIES 


A delightful plant for a low growing, 
sunny location in your garden. The at- 
tractive spotted foliage would, in itself, 
be desirable. 


Nellow Calla —This best known and 
widely used deep golden yellow Calla 
requires little attention outdoors, and 
thrives indoors. 


Each, 50¢ 


fiowerfield 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
Flowertield, Long Island, N. Y. 


Dozen, $5.00 
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Low- Priced Books 
The Lawn 


How to make it and maintain it 
by CHARLES W. PARKER 


An excellent book. 
Points out clearly and 
concisely the surest 
methods to satisfying 
results. Covers all the 
steps in the making 
of a lawn—preparing 
the soil before plant- 
ing, selecting the 
proper seed and finally 
care of the new lawn. 
For the building of 
better lawns, renova- 
tion, rebuilding and 
seasonal carethis 
book will prove an in- 


Complete, Practical 


The Vegetable Garden 


How, when and what to plant 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


, With approved 
- THE planting plans. 


oem «charts, new 
VEGETABLE Be Boo methods, lists of 
GARDEN 


the better vari- 
eties and ways 
SpwaRe 4 FARRINGTON we 


to save seed, 
time and money. 
All home §gar- 
deners . should 
own this book. 





170 Pages valuable guide. 

22 lilustrations 118 Pages 
25 Illustrations 

evil $1.00 





Postpaid in U.S. 
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ceding Fall, and here the young are born 
in the latter part of April or about the 
first of May. They are blind and helpless 
and weigh about an ounce when born, but 
in a month or so they are sufficiently grown 
to leave the nest. Then, on some bright 
sunny day, they are taken to the entrance 
of the burrow by their mother and with 
wondering brown eyes gaze for the first 
time on the outside world. 

This coming-out party is doubtless 
quite an event for the chucklings. The fra- 
grance of the fields and meadows whisper 
to their awakening instincts of clover and 
sweet grass, while the merry tune of the 
bobolink and the whistle of the meadow- 
lark or perhaps the song of the wren in a 
nearby orchard, rising above the hum of 
countless insects, announce the presence of 
other creatures in this new and strange 
world. Of the farmer's dog and their arch 
enemy, the fox, they as yet have no inkling. 
Mother, of course, is acquainted with both 
and before permitting her young to venture 
from the entrance to their burrow scans 
the surroundings carefully, and if satisfied 
that there is nothing to fear leads them to 
the grass and begins to nibble the clover 
leaves. 

The chucklings, instinctively imitating 
her, also take to nibbling the juicy leaves 
and eat as much as they can, stuffing their 
little stomachs to the bursting point. When 
they can eat no more, they are shepherded 
back te their burrow, not to enter, how- 
ever, but to play about in the grass or sun 
themselves according to the mood, the 
mother meanwhile keeping them close to 
the entrance so that she can hustle them 
down into the burrow upon the approach 
of an enemy. 

Thereafter they venture forth each day 
from their burrow and, partly by imitating 
their mother and partly through instinct 
and experience, receive their education as 
to how to get along in a world in which 
they soon must fend for themselves. They 
learn to distinguish the plants which are 
good for them, either as food or medicine, 
from those that they should leave alone 
and also to recognize among the many 
sounds that come to their ears those that 
spell danger. 

Doubtless, too, in the days that pass they 
have more than one adventure with dogs 
and as they hurry into the dark recesses of 
their burrow, their little hearts must beat 
with the excitement and exertion of the 
chase. 

During the early part of the season, the 
father, mother and young may live in the 
same burrow, although there are two sepa- 
rate nests, but when Autumn approaches 
and the young are nearly full grown the 
family separates and the young must find 
homes for themselves, either by taking a 
deserted burrow or digging a new one. As 
a rule, each young woodchuck has a bur- 
row of his own but sometimes a pair will 
live together during the Winter, curled up 
like two little furry balls. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Cyclamen Mite on Strawberries 


P. FRENCH has reported in Fruit 
Notes on the control of cyclamen 
mite in strawberries. This mite, which is 
light to dark amber in color, lives over 
Winter on the crown of the strawberry 
plant. It feeds mostly among the young 
leaves in the growing point and in the un- 
opened flower buds. Infested plants are 
dwarfed, unproductive and have crumpled, 
deformed leaves of a bluish cast. 

The only known control for this pest 
is to immerse the plants which are to be 
used for setting a new bed for 30 minutes 
in water held at 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The plants should be set as soon as possible 
after the treatment. Other precautions 
which will help to prevent the spread of 
mites from the fruiting bed to the new bed 
include: (1) Isolating new bed 500 yards 
or more from other strawberries. (2) 
Sterilizing tools and containers which have 
been used in an infested bed, or allowing 
them to stand in open air 24 hours before 
using in the new bed. (3) Not permitting 
anyone to go from an infested bed to the 
new bed the same day without washing 
hands, changing clothes and otherwise dis- 
infecting themselves. 





“Don'ts” for Cactus Collectors 


HE Cactus and Succulent Journal 

quotes a number of ‘“‘Don’ts’’ for those 
wishing to acquire a collection of succulent 
plants. The author, Frank R. Mark, states 
his negative advice as follows: 

Don’t buy or accept more plants than you 
have room for or that you can and will take 
care of. Don’t accept plants in which you are 
not particularly interested, someone else might 
appreciate them more. Don’t expect your 
friends to give you anything but the more com- 
mon varieties; remember this, the rare ones 
have fixed values and may be traded to advan- 
tage. Don’t take on a large collection of cacti 
and expect someone else in the family to take 
care of them. Don’t accept plants and then 
neglect them; your friend may come around 
later and register their lack of appreciation. 
Don’t make a practice of allowing your plants 
to become orphans; in other words, if a plant 
is worth having, it is worth looking up the 
proper name for it and attaching a suitable pot 
label. 


Lanolin for Tree Wounds 


URTHER discussion of lanolin mix- 

tures for the dressing of tree wounds 
has been made by W. E. McQuilkin and 
J. W. Showalter in Arborists News. Lano- 
lin mixtures involving either rosin, crude 
gum or both impart a property of tenacity 
not possessed by lanolin alone. Blending 
of these substances is done as follows: 


Melt the ingredients and gently stir them 
together. Lanolin-rosin in proportions of 10 
to 4 by weight makes a good simple cominga- 
tion; lanoline-10, rosin-2, and crude gum-2 
parts is perhaps slightly better. For a some- 
what stiffer product, lanoline-10. rosin-3, 




















crude gum-2, beeswax impart higher viscosity, 
and crude gum or linseed oil serve as thinners. 
Adjustment of viscosity according to prevail- 
ing temperatures results in more efficient appli- 
cation. The idea is a soft paste, easily spread at 
working temperatures, but stiff enough not to 
become fluid and run under the highest tem- 
peratures to which it will be subjected on the 
trees 


Loss From Poisoned Soil 


CIENCE quotes John T. Middleton of 

the California experiment station on 
the subject of a disease of tomato plants 
that seemed to be a kind of mosaic. When 
a check-up was made of the history of the 
fields in which the trouble occurred, it was 
learned that in every case a chemical weed- 
killer, sodium chlorate, had been used at 
some time in the past in an effort to control 
bindweed, one of the worst of plant pests. 
The more recent the treatment, the more 
severe were the symptoms on the tomato 
plants. However, effects were noted when 
the last application of the chlorate had been 
made five years previously. 


Good Water-Holding Agent 


M. FELBER of the Michigan State Col- 

. lege has been testing the ability of com- 
mercial methylcellulose fiber to reduce 
water loss from soil with which it is mixed. 
The cotton-like fiber, Mr. Felber found, 
can have that effect in soil which is given a 
period of weathering or wintering-over to 
permit the added fiber to change chemi- 
cally. Fall treatments were effective in 
Spring and the soil was then ready for 
planting or potting. As reported in the 
Proceedings of the American Society for 
Horticultural Science some greenhouse tests 
resulted in reduction of the water loss from 
35 to 70 per cent from drained, bare soil 
and 33 to 47 per cent from planted soil. 
Further tests will doubtless result in posi- 
tive recommendations as to the garden use 
of this material. 


Control of Japanese Beetles 


HE Federal Bureau of Entomology 

and Plant Quarantine has reported that 
a single application of a spray containing 
one pound of DDT per 100 gallons gave 
complete protection to peach fruit and 
foliage throughout the entire Japanese 
beetle feeding season of more than six 
weeks. The spray left no visible residue on 
the fruit or foliage and caused no injury 
when used at a concentration of one pound 
in 100 gallons. 

DDT has also been found effective at 
very low concentrations against the grubs 
of the Japanese beetle in the soil. In a 
number of soil types, DDT, when freshly 
applied at rates of five to 27 pounds per 
acre, was as effective as lead arsenate at the 
rate of 500 pounds per acre. 
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20-Year-Old Four-o’ clock 


CCORDING to Willard N. Clute, 
editor of The American Botanist, few 
gardeners appear to know that the com- 
mon four-o'-clock (Mirabilis Jalapa) is 
not an annual plant but may be taken up 
in the Fall and stored in the cellar like 
dahlia roots, ready to begin where they left 
off as soon as Spring returns to the garden. 
By treating them in this way, one may gain 
a month or more over new plants grown 
from seeds and have infinitely more flowers 
— 2000 or more on a single plant in 
favorable seasons. Nor is the long wait 
of great moment to the plants. 

One specimen in Mr. Clute’s collection 
was overlooked at planting time and did 
not get back into the ground again for 18 
months but when planted, it went ahead 
as if nothing had happened. It is now 20 
years old, but has seen only 19 Summers. 
An additional advantage is derived from 
carrying over the old plants, in that one 
may select desirable plants as they appear 
from seedlings and may soon develop a 
group of superior plants, both as to size 
and color. 


An Outstanding Bee Plant 
CCORDING to S. W. Strothman as 


reported in Wisconsin Horticulture, 
the anise-hyssop lives up to every claim 
made for it as*a bee pasture plant. Mr. 
Stroththan reports that the bees begin to 
work on the blossoms as soon as they leave 
the hive and may oftenebe seen gathering 
nectar after dusk. ; 

Anise-hyssop begins to blossom when 
the plants are still small but it grows rap- 
idly in height, continually developing more 
side branches, each of which becomes a 
mass of pale bluish blossoms. The blooms 
last a long time before going to seed. As 
many as nine bees have been counted 
gathering nectar on one plant at the same 
time. The plant attracts bees continually 
during the entire Summer and Autumn. 

Anise-hyssop is a perennial but blossoms 
profusely the first year. The seeds are 
extremely small. Those that fall to the 
ground often grow after the first rain so 
that thousands of young plants may sur 
round the old ones. 


Small Oranges for Flavor 


J R. WINSTON of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has found that on a 
quality basis, the juice from small*oranges 
averages better in flavor or taste than that 
from larger oranges, The juice is also 
richer and sweeter, hasmore solids, and the 
vitamin C value of the juice averages 
higher than that from the larger fruit. 
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Lilium Regale (The Regal Lily) 


One of the most beautiful and hardiest Lilies 
in cultivation. A vigorous grower with sturdy 
stems, 4 to 6 feet high, covered with fine 
foliage. Center of flower flushed with yellow 
shading to white at outer edges; externally 
the flowers are streaked with brown on the 
“ribs,” shaded through the almost translucent 
petals with a delightful pearly tint. The Regal 
Lily is very floriferous and when thoroughly 
established, bears as high as 18 to 20 flowers. 


XXX Grade — 
bulbs producing about 5 to 8 flowers 


Three $1.60, Dozen $5.75, 100 $40.00 


PLL LLLP PP PP PP PPP 


Recognized as the most beautiful floral cat- 
alog published. Newest and finest Wayside 
offerings in roses, flowering shrubs and 
plants. 176 pages; 200 true-to-life color 








SEND FOR 1945 BOOK-CATALOG 


illustrations; 
cultural information. To be sure of your 
copy, enclose 25c with your request, coins 
or stamps, to cover postage and handling. 


NEW BUDDLEIA “Peace” 


At last a pure white Buddleia—and one that is truly hardy! Th: 
well-formed, graceful, slightly arching flowers are 12 to 16 inches 
long, produced in abundance throughout summer and autumn 
until stopped by frost. In the garden they give a cool summer 
effect and contrast pleasantly with other varieties. Rugged, 6 feet 
tall, fine foliage, grow rapidly, require little care. We offer strong 
potted plants that will bloom the first summer. 


Dozen $20.00 


: 
a: 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 


DIANTHUS “Old Spice” 


Winner of the Blue Ribbon at the Amarillo, Texas, Fall Flower 
Show in 1943. A choice hybrid possessing all the good qualities 
you can ask for in a plant. Hardy as an oak. Perfectly formed 
salmon-pink blooms have delightful spicy fragrance. Habit of 
growth neat, cushion-like, 
12-inch stems. 
“Old Spice’’ blooms prolif - 
ically till frost, with 20 or 
™ more flowers to single plant. 
™ ‘One of the finest new 
border flowers in a decade,”’ 
says F. F. Rockwell, the 
noted horticultural writer. 


12 for $5 


compact. 


3 for $1.50 


DIANTHUS “OLD SPICE” 


detailed plant descriptions; 


Wayside Gardens 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 





BUDDLEIA “PEACE” 





29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
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Horticulturists vs. Designers 


HERE has always been mucK dissen- 

sion about the words ‘‘flower arrange- 
ment’ between horticulturists and those 
who make designs with their flowers. Dr. 
R. C. Allen in his interesting lectures on 
staging a flower show, has urged that the 
horticultural classes be made more attrac- 
tive. He suggests better looking contain- 
ers, and in them the careful placement of 
the horticultural specimens to show each 
one to the best advantage. Such painstak- 
ing preparation means ‘‘flower arrange- 
ment”’ to an exhibitor in any horticultural 
class but to the designer who puts an 
“arrangement” in the artistic part of a 
flower show, those words have an entirely 
different significance. 

Since to the experienced flower grower 
this careful distribution of his best exam- 
ples of choice blooms in a container so that 
their excellent qualities are immediately 
apparent to the judges and casual observers 
is “flower arrangement,” why not give 
those words to the horticulturists to have 
and_.to hold forever? It would be far bet- 
ter fdy all kinds of exhibitors to have the 
other part of a flower show not made up of 
horticultural entries, called ‘‘Designs With 
Cut Plant Material,’ ° 

At the course fer’flower show exhibi- 
tors and judges conducted by the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, one of 


the first things a pupil had to learn was 
that if a flower show schedule called for 
‘An Arrangement of Flowers,’’ a design 
was meant. They were taught that the 
words ‘‘arrangement”’ and ‘‘design’’ were 
synonyms. The unabridged Standard Dic- 
tionary gives as one of the meanings of 
‘arrangement’ the word ‘‘design.”’ But 
under ‘‘design,’’ there is no mention of ‘‘ar- 
rangement,’’ so they are not full synonyms. 

Back in 1935, this interpretation of the 
word “‘arrangement’’ may have seemed 
satisfactory to teachers and lecturers. To 
them, then as now, an arrangement must 
have linear pattern or structure, an inter- 
esting silhouette, balance and focus. In 
spite of this and all their promulgations, 
to floriculturists the word ‘‘arrangement”’ 
will never mean anything except the prepa- 
ration of their flowers in a container to 
show horticultural perfection. Much con- 
fusion has resulted from the term “‘arrange- 
ment,”’ used to mean two different things 
in one flower show. 

Today it seems better to go again to the 
same dictionary to help clear up this mis- 
understanding. The meanings given for the 
word ‘‘design’’ carry us much further along 
toward a better comprehension of the situ- 
ation. For the verb, one definition is, ‘‘to 
engage in the occupation of a designer in 
the arts,’’ and for the noun, “‘artistic inven- 
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tion.’ Due to the efforts of John Taylor 
Arms, N.A., design with cut plant mate- 
rial is everywhere recognized as one of the 
creative arts, and has an important place 
in American life. 

In view of all these facts, why not have 
the schedule of a flower show call for “A 
Design of Fresh Cut Plant Material,’’ ‘‘A 
Design With Dried Plant Material,’’ or 
one of the thousands of variations of these 
two themes? This part of the show could 
be called ‘Design Division,’’ or some other 
title incorporating the word ‘‘design’’ and 
forgetting the word ‘‘arrangement.’’ If 
this is done, perhaps the horticulturists will 
stop opposing what the designers are trying 
to do. 

The former should be delighted that the 
latter can use the inferior plant material 
discarded by the floriculturists. This may 
have twisted stems, be less true to color for 
variety, and have smaller blossoms than the 
best specimens. Out of such second grade 
material is often created a design which is 
that thing of beauty which is a joy for- 
ever. Another point is that designers use 
plant material which: has no interest to 
flower growers—seed pods, nuts, lichens, 
grasses, bare branches and other woodsy 
items. 

In horticultural entries, the physical 
properties of the flowers are all that the 
judges consider. In the design classes, the 
flower is secondary and the design the im- 
portant characteristic. The flowers are the 
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CLEMATIS 


Use this graceful climbing 
plant on fence, old stump, 
arch or trellis. Large and 
small-flowered kinds. In 
many colors. 

TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple 


HENRYI. Large white 
flowers 


RAMONA. Blue 


3 PLANTS (1 of each) 
for $2.50 


(Ppd. East of Miss.) 


FREE—Clematis Booklet 
Lists and illustrates new- 
est and best in Clematis. 
Send today. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Acres of flowers, near to 3000 
Wy 4 kinds, grow at Old Orchard 
WP (and this one is Spigelia). 
Seeds are ready of most of 
them, plants or bulbs of many 
of them. Our Catalog covers 
VEGETABLES, too, the better 
kinds. Ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. VB 
Moorestown New Jersey 


ZmMOUDP)YOQ) PDCOK xo 














Revolutionary 


Hand SPRAYER 





New Streamlined HARCO 


Control garden 
pests this quick, 
easy new way. Long ex- 
tension rod quickly } 
sends insecticides to } 
tall shrubs, small plants, 
hard to reach places. 
Sprays up, down, side- 
ways without adjust- 
ment. Attractive, 
colorful. Only profes- 
sional type sprayer 
priced so low. Only 
$2.35 complete. 







AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
GERMAIN’S 
GERMACO PRODUCTS 
LOS ANGELES 21, 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


Ideal equipment for vegetable and flower gardens 

Fast, efficient, and easy to use 

Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12” to 36” wide. 

All maternal ond workmanship 
fully guoronteed. 











Thousonds of 
satisfied users 
Write todoy 

for full information 


Patented 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Ballston Spa, New York 
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medium, but the skill, mental effort and 
imagination of the exhibitor are what cre- 
ate a design with originality and distinc- 
tion. 

On one point there should be complete 
accord between horticulturists and design- 
ers, the plant material should be as free 
from blemishes as possible. The writer 
cannot agree with an author who says that 
holes in leaves lend interest. 

If women who are not dirt gardeners 
join a serious-minded group studying de- 
sign with plant material, willy-nilly they 
learn much about floriculture, for 90 per 
cent of designers are good horticulturists. 
Let more horticulturists have ‘flower ar- 
rangement”’ but please let them stop heck- 
ling the designers. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Dogwood as Timber 


OUBTLESS I should have gone into 

a bit of detail in my recent article 
about dogwood as timber. Comparatively 
few dogwood trees yield as much as an 
eight-foot length of marketable trunk. The 
usual length is four to five feet-—sometimes 
as little as 21 inches. The longer lengths 
bring better prices per cord as they enable 
the mill’s cut-off man to work to better 
advantage. 

Mr. Westerfeld (Horticulture, March 
1) is, of course, right in his statement that 
dogwood grown in the open tends to hold 
its branches and so will have more knots 
in the wood than dogwood grown as a 
forest understory. The manufacturers have 
been complaining of that fact for a quar- 
ter century, for much of their available 
dogwood has been grown in the open on 
cut-over land. Growing it in fencerows 
would make it easy for the farmer to keep 
his dogwood trimmed enough to obtain 
knotless lengths. 

Because of the tree’s beauty, efforts have 
been made in some states to pass legislation 
to forbid its cutting. Obviously legislation 
to prevent a farmer from cutting his own 
timber would be difficult to pass and even 
more difficult to enforce. It seems to me 
more effective to help develop a market 
that will make dogwood growing of finan- 
cial interest to the farmer. A tree growing 
as a cash crop can be as lovely in Spring 
bloom and Autumn foliage as one grown 
solely for ornament. 

Incidentally, dogwood offers still an- 
other source of revenue. The root bark is 
still used in the drug trade, though largely 
supplanted by the so-called Jamaica dog- 
wood. Dogwood root bark is used, in 
treating malaria. The claim is often made 
that dogwood cutters never suffer from 
malaria, and there are localities where 
chewing the bitter young twigs is prac- 
ticed as malaria preventive. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


—Winifred Teele. 


A garden’s faith is a boundless faith, 
Deep-rooted, changeless, sure 

That the sun will shine and the dews will fall 
And the twinkling stars endure. 
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These better strains of Lilacs 
are just as easy to grow as the 
commoner types, and are hardy, 
vigorous and true to name. They offer 
you greater variety of both bloom and 
color, from a dainty single white to a 
double purple red, with panicles of un- 
usual size. We have the largest stock 
of high-class French Lilacs, on their 
own roots, in the world. 


BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES are famous 
for their perfect development, clean 
growth and beauty of form and bloom. 
NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS — The 
best of the new early-blooming, hardy, 
outdoor ‘Mums. 

HARDY FLOWERING CRABS — The 
finer single and double bloomers and 
fruit-bearing varieties. 

BUSH CHERRIES — Many varieties of 
the finer, more dependable types. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 








FOR GARDEN CLUB PROGRAMS 


I Saw You First in a Garden 


Words and Music by 
LILA HURLEY 


A pleasing lyric appropriate for 
concerts, garden parties or pleas- 
ant family evenings. A gay and 
charming melody with an effective 
beauty that is altogether unusual. 


Commended by Garden Clubs. 
50 cents 





Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
32 Winchester St. Boston, Mass. 











Pecond 
a fine garden you 
can have with Burpee seeds, 
we'll send these 6 full-size 
10c-Packets--Marglobe Tomato, Grand 


Rapids Leaf Lettuce, Crosby Egyptien 
Boot, Chentenay Carrot, Scarlet Globe 
Radish--all 6 Pkts. poste for 

only 10c. Send dime yl! 


Free--all best (77/717. 
Flowers, Vegetables; the lead 
American Seed Ca’ » 


Send Burpeec's Seed Catalog FREE. 


sazaeaeneewawaeenesaanad 








More Lawn Beauty 
with Seed Mixed for your soil 





Investigate... 
WOODRUFF’S adapted 
before you buy LAWN SEED 


With plenty of “how-to-grow” information at your 
dealers . . . with a wide selection of mixtures for 
different growing conditions . . . with Woodruff's 
Gold Seal mixtures bringing you the highest pro- 
portion of permanent grasses . . . you can be sure 
of the proper lawn seed for your particular location. 


See your local Woodruff dealer today. 


WOODRUFF adapted LAWN SEED 





F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., MILFORD, CONN, 
Toledo, O.—Bellerose, L.l.—Dallas, Texas—Atlanta, Ga.—Sacramento, Cal. 

















A SPECIAL OFFER 


NEW 


ALL-PURPOSE 
GARDEN HOE 


[ 2 aa § 
You Take No Risk ! i N 





SEND $439 | 


ONLY 


I mail you the hoe, postpaid. Try it in \ 
your garden. If not delighted with it, \ 
I'll gladly refund your money. No ~~ 1 

a } 


matter how many hoes you have — 
TRY ONE... Thousands have been S 





sold and no one has ever asked for You Stand Erect— 
a refund. No Tired Back! 
LIGHT — Weighs only 24 ounces. GARDEN CLUBS 
SHARP — Tempered steel blade. Write for 
STRONG — Good material for tough work. Special 
Club Rates 








PRACTICAL — Not a wartime substitute. 





J. Re KING, “THE MAN wiITH TRE HOE” 
| 4, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
x 8 4 
Users say: It is th t of all my hoes.—Portsnfouth, Va. 
It will d&@werything in a garden.—Louisvije, Ky. 
We like it very much—send two more.— S. D. 


























| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 














How long should tomato stakes be cut? 

A six-foot stake when set deeply enough in the earth to hold 
it firmly erect will form a support of about the right height for 
a well-grown, staked tomato plant which is trained to two or 


three stems. 
* * * x 


Which is the better fertilizer, a 5-10-5 or a 4-124 mixture? 

Both formulas contain 20 per cent of plant food and if made 
of the same kind of materials should give comparable results in 
about the same length of time. Both will be more effective in 
a soil that is rich in organic material and has been properly limed. 


* * * * 


What kind of growing conditions do rex begonias require? 
Partial shade and ample, but not too much, water seem to be 
the simplest of requirements. It is well not to wet the foliage 


when watering. 
* * - * 


What is the best time to prune forsythias? 

Do not prune them at all if they have ample room and are 
growing well. Otherwise, cut out about a quarter of the older 
stems at ground level soon after flowering time. 


* * * * 


Should manure be used liberally beneath young fruit trees at 
transplanting time? 

Lime and superphosphate dug into the bottom of the holes 
will prove beneficial. However, the manure will be more safely 
and effectively employed if used as mulch on the surface of the 
soil, or dug in but lightly. 


* * * * 


Is it difficult to establish water-rooted young plants—such as 
those of African violet—in soil? 

Such plants can be potted safely enough if handled before the 
roots become too long. Small pots should be used and the plants 
should be covered with glass jars for a few days after potting. 
In the case of the African violet, survival seems to be more cer 
tain if the mother leaf is not cut away for some time. 


* * * * 


Where can I buy succession varieties of sweet corn? 

Nearly every complete seed catalogue makes a special offer of 
modern varieties which, if planted at the same time, will yield 
high quality sweet corn over a long period. 


* oK * * 


Will pruning cause apple trees to bear fruit more heavily? 

Excessive pruning will probably interfere with fruit bearing. 
Young trees will be delayed in starting to fruit while older ones 
will lose a high proportion of bearing surface. However, starved 
old trees can often be stimulated into better production by care- 
ful pruning. Each plant presents a separate pruning problem. 


* * * * 


Is clematis to be recommended as a shade-loving plant? 

The answer is yes and no. Numerous species and varieties 
will live in light shade but not flower very well under such con- 
ditions. Shade at the roots for purposes of maintaining a cool 
root-run seems ideal but the stems should reach up into the sun- 
light if they are to flower well. 

* * * x 

Is it safe practice to transplant a rhododendron or azalea while 
in bloom? 

If such a plant is healthy and properly dug, it can be moved 
during the flowering season. In fact, one way to be sure of get- 
ting the color that is wanted is to pick out the plant while it is 
blooming and take it home for immediate resetting. 
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Piant for Poorly Lighted Room 


DECORATIVE plant often used for 

its foliage effect is Gasteria hybrida, 

which I like for its ability to withstand 

hardship. It does not seem to mind an 

unlighted corner, and does not need fre- 
quent watering. 

The leaves of the gasteria are rather 
thick, dark green, and shining; they are 
borne one above the other, on opposite 
sides of a thick stem, so that they appear 
to grow in tiers. The shape and rough- 
ness of the surface have given this succulent 
its common name of ‘“‘ox tongue’; but 
what gives the foliage distinction are the 
raised white dots, or spots, that cross the 
surface in wavering silver lines, being most 
noticeable on the new leaves. 

One usually sees this plant minus a 
blossom, but a mature plant will produce 
flower stalks, from which hang oddly- 
puffed, pendent bells, which are pink, with 
a greenish color at the end. These blooms 
always attract attention, and last a long 
time. 

The gasteria is easily propagated, and 
many young shoots appear at the base of 
the plant. My plant is growing in a mix- 
ture of leafmold, garden soil, and sand, 
and its leaves are six to seven inches long. 
I like this native of South Africa, which 
looks happy without sunshine, and grows 
well with no especial care. 


——Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


A Combination for Autumn 


E HAD a very charming efféct here 

last Summer and Fall from g plant 
arrangement in one of our display beds. 
In early Spring we planted a bed five feet 
by 30 feet with Michaelmas daisies and 
helenium in the following order: We be- 
gan with a row lengthwise of Harrington's 
Pink. Then we used Mount Everest, fol- 
lowed by a row of Skyland’s Queen, which 
in turn was followed by the heleniums 
Riverton Beauty and Riverton Gem. 

During the growing season, I pinched 
all of the plants three times in the same 
manner as one pinches chrysanthemums— 
thumb pinching the soft tips. As a result, 
the plants were kept to a height of about 
two and one-half feet and were a mass of 
bloom. As the side-shoots developed and 
blossomed, and the color effect, as one after 
another came into bloom was really lovely, 
especially so when all reached the height of 
their bloom. 

I sprayed the plants three times during 
the growing season with a preparation 
which kept the foliage healthy, and just 
before the blossoms appeared I gave the 
plants a very thorough dusting with fine 
sulphur. ' 

I used small pea bush to give the plants 
a support. For anyone who wishes an un- 
usual Fall border display, I think this com- 
bination can hardly be surpassed. 


—Jean Mackenzie. 
Newtown, Conn. 
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Schling’s Regal Lilies 


Regals are without doubt the finest and hardiest garden lilies under all conditions— 
strong stems, strong substance, disease and insect resistant. Schling’s Regal Lilies are 
the highest quality available and not to be confused with cheap “bargains.” We offer 
guaranteed size bulbs. Money back if they are not exactly as claimed. 


Strong Flowering Bulbs, 3 to 5 blooms per bulb; recommended for mass planting. 


3 for $1.25 $4.00 per dozen $30.00 per 100 
Garden Show Size, 5 to 6 blooms per bulb. 

3 for $1.55 $5.25 per dozen $37.50 per 100 
Mammoth Exhibition Size, 8 to 12 blooms per bulb. 

3 for $2.35 $8.50 per dozen $60.00 per 100 


Three New Varieties for 1945 
The Famous De Petris 


CHRYSANTHEMUM HYBRIDS 


AVIATOR: Rich, coppery red. Fully double. MORNING STAR: Soft primrose 
yellow. Fully double. ALLEGRO: Pink suffused with salmon. Fully double. 


Strong 2% inch pot-grown plants. $1 each; 3 for $2.75; 12 for $10.00 
Purchaser pays transportation. We recommend express shipment for six or more plants. For 


parcel post West of Mississippi add 15c for one plant, 25c for three, 40c for six; East of 
Mississippi add 10c for one plant, 15c for three, 30c for six. Oatalog Free. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 











iption today. 
x Marysville, Ohio 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
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MICHELL’S SEEDS OF QUALITY 


Michell’s Superb Asters will spread 
their colors lavishly, imparting new 
beauty to the garden. 

Fusarium-Wilt Resistant Strains 


Victory Giants Mixed, Honorable 
Mention, All-American Selections 
Flowers average 5 inches across, fine 
range of colors, including salmon-pink. 
mall pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c 
Single California Rainbow Aster 
Excellent for cutting. Rainbow mixture 
in a choice blend of colors. 
Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 60c 
Two Novelty Super Giant Asters 
Giants of California type. 
El Monte. A deep, glowing crimson. 
Flowers are large and fluffy. 
kt. 20c; large pkt. 75c 
Los Angeles. Pure shell-pink. 
Pkt. 15c; large pkt. 75c 


1945 Catalog sent upon request. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
Established 1890 
518 Market Street Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





ASTER VICTORY GIANTS 

















SUMMER KING HONEYSUCKLE 

This is one of the best vines there is because it is hardy, flowers practically 
throughout the Summer with large, fragrant, flame-red trumpets lined with gold 
in immense clusters on attractive foliage. 2-year vines $1.00 each, $9.00 for 10. 


HERBS 

We continue to grow over 40 varieties of Herbs. Besides the more familiar 
Thyme, Sage, Chive, Hyssop, Balm, Lavender, and Mints, we offer Tarragon, Sweet 
Woodruff, Rosemary, Sweet Basil, Winter Savory, Lavender Cotton... and many 
others. The complete list will be found in our catalog. The price? All are $1.25 for 
8, $3.50 for 10. 


CLIMBING ROSES 
The demand for yellow and orange-yellow Climbing Roses has been increasing 
in recent years. Here are some of the Brownell roses developed at Little Compton, 
R. I., for New England gardens: 
Climbing Break O’Day—Very large double flowers. Orange to apricot, $2.00 each. 
Copper Glow—Deep coppery-orange blossoms with a spicy fragrance. $1.50 each. 
Elegance—Large perfectly shaped blossoms, pure yellow center shading to white. 
$1.50 each. 
Golden Climber (Mrs. A. C. James)—This is still one of the finest yellow climbers. 
Fragrant. $1.50 each. 
Golden Glow—Very large, fragrant, pure golden yellow flowers. $1.50 each. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Thirty-four of the best varieties of Chrysanthemums are available. All are pot- 
grown and in ideal condition for planting this Spring for a blaze of color in the 
late Summer and early Autumn. Ask for Catalog. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
Tel: Rockland 26 or 27 or 59 NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 

















FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Labor is hard to get for any “major operation” but there are many corners which may 

be brightened by flowering shrubs not so difficult to plant. 

Pieris floribunda (Lily-of-the-Valley bush) with its evergreen foliage and sprays of 
white flowers so early in the Spring. 

Mountain Laurel and Rhododendrons will bloom in early June. 

a beginning to bloom now and other varieties will be blooming through April 
and May. 


Viburnum carlesi, the Mayflower Viburnum, is always a joy to behold. 
These are only a few of the many noted in our Spring list which will be sent you on 





request. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
NEWBURYPORT Tel. Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 
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Roses Thriving in Maine 
DWIN STEFFEK’s very interesting 
article on “Roses That Are Really 

Hardy’’ (March 1 issue) suggests that 

there may be interest in roses that are hardy 

a little further South than along the Cana- 

dian border, but still in the “cold coun- 

try,”’ 56 miles North of Portland, Me.. 

Besides the wild roses, R. rugosa and R. 
cinnamomea, various forms of R. centi- 
folia (including the many-hued Seven 
Sisters), Harison’s Yellow, the magnifi- 
cent York Rose (R. alba), and Old Blush, 
together with the Provence Rose, have been 
established, and, all but the York rose, 
spreading somewhat into thickets, here in 
the Kennebec valley, for a hundred years; 
as has the low-growing single Provence 
rose (if I have its name right), which 
spreads around old farms. The York, and 
Old Blush (sometimes also called the Colo- 
nists’ rose) are among the most beautiful 
of roses. 

Shrub roses established in our garden 
now for 20 years are Sweetbriar, R. rubri- 
folia, Stanwell Perpetual; with R. spino- 
sissima altaica and Agnes, that splendid gift 
given us by the Ottawa Experiment Sta- 
tion. Our bushes of these two latter are 
over eight feet tall, and very wide- 
spreading. 

Quite a lot of hybrid teas seem depend- 
able with us; as do the climbers Doubloons, 
June Morn, and New Dawn; but we do 
not dare risk not hilling them up well. 
Other lovely climbers have succumbed after 
a few years. Of hybrid perpetuals, Mrs. 
John Laing and Georg Arends seem of 
proved hardiness, as does Schneezwerg, 
and various other rugosa hybrids. The 
magnificent Vanguard and Dr.‘ Eckener 
have not enough rugosa blood to blossom 
dependably here. 

Of course many polyanthas “‘do’’ per- 
fectly; the Aachens among the most lov- 
able. The single rose, Dainty Bess, seems 
to be as much at home as any wild rose. 

—Rosalind Richards. 

Gardiner, Me. 


Chrysanthemum Uliginosum 


ARDENERS who love the daisy- 

shaped flowers will be delighted to 
add Chrysanthemum uliginosum to their 
list. It blooms late, when most of the 
daisies are gone, and combines beautifully 
with some of the late-blooming flowers as 
hardy asters, late roses or the buddleias. It 
also makes an excellent background with its 
tall, slender growth and lovely, pure white 
daisies with a golden yellow center. The 
long stems are good for cut flower mate- 
rial. 

The plant has a tendency to spread but 
just about enough to supply ones flower 
friends. A semi-shady location on the 
moist side will give best results. A trial of 
this hardy, easy perennial will convince 
you that it is able to sing its own praises. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
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DWARF TREES IN HOME GARDENS 


WAREF apple trees have a definite place in home gardens. 

If dwarf stocks are used, three apple trees can be planted in 
a space where only one tree of standard size could be grown. 
In addition there is the fact that spraying can be done efficiently 
with simple equipment, and that picking the fruit becomes safe 
and easy. 

Other fruit trees can be obtained as dwarfs, but except for 
pears, the standard stocks are easy enough for the home gardener 
to handle without resorting to dwarf types. 

The dwarf apple tree can be expected to bear earlier than a 
standard tree. An ordinary-sized tree should produce fruit at 
the end of six to ten years, whereas a dwarf apple tree will pro- 
duce apples after three or four years. 

Dwarf apple trees are produced by budding known varieties 
on the ‘“Malling root-stocks’” which are identified by number. 
Malling [X produces an extreme dwarf tree while Malling II 
and III produce an apple tree about one-half normal size. The 
semi-dwarf type, attaining a height of 10 to 15 feet, is prob- 
ably most satisfactory for the ordinary home garden. It is 
important at planting time that the bud union or graft be above 
the ground level. Otherwise, the top of the plant will root and 
a standard size tree will result. 

Any common variety of apple can be grafted upon a dwarf 
rootstock. For either dwarf or standard-sized trees, the follow- 
ing apple varieties are recommended by the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station: Summer apples, Early McIntosh and Gravenstein; 
Fall apples, McIntosh and Courtland; Winter apples, Macoun, 
Delicious, Baldwin, Northern Spy and Golden Delicious. 


Care of Dwarf Trees 


Since the root systems of dwarf trees are small and shallow, 
the trees will require extra care during the first year or two of 
growth. Dwarf trees, especially the extremely small types, will 
profit by staking when they are set out. Also, during dry 
seasons, it is profitable to keep the trees well-watered since the 
roots do not reach far enough into the soil to obtain moisture 
from the lower levels. 

Otherwise, the care of dwarf apple trees is the same as for 
the standard types. Three sprays a season will usually take care 
of diseases and insect pests in the home garden. The small size 
of the dwarf trees makes them more easily and efficiently sprayed 
with hand outfits. 

Arsenate of lead, at a concentration of one ounce per gallon, 
applied three times a season, is the most practical control. The 
first spray should be applied at the calyx period (just after the 
petals have fallen) to take care of the curculio. For control of 
the apple maggot and codling moth, repeat the spray on July 5 
arid July 20. If there is an early infestation of canker worms or 
tent caterpillars, a pre-calyx spray may be necessary. Never 
spray the trees when they are in bloom, however. This kills 
honey bees and interferes with pollination. 


The Best Planting Dates 


Apple trees require deep, well-drained, sandy loam or at least 
soil that is not wet and heavy. The location should not be sub- 
ject to late frosts and the area should not be shaded by other 
trees. Planting should be done in April or early May while the 
soil is moist. Spring-planted trees become well-established dur- 
ing the Summer and the tree is then in good condition to with- 
stand the cold, drying winds of Winter. 

Apple trees need adequate amounts of fertilizer. One year 
after planting, apply on top of the soil in a circle one foot from 
the tree, one-third pound of nitrate of soda or one pound of a 
5-10-5 fertilizer. Increase the application each year to keep the 
trees adequately fed. 

Young trees should be pruned lightly—only enough to de- 
velop a strong framework. When fruit trees set a heavy crop of 
fruit, it is wise to thin the fruit by picking off the blemished 
and crowding specimens. 


April 15, 1945 
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That's what VIGORO can do 
for your lawn! 


Any home—large or small—needs the beauty of a 
green carpet of thick, well-cared for grass. 

And any lawn can be more beautiful—provided 
the grass roots get complete nourishment from the 
soil. That’s a “‘must.” 

To make sure that your grass gets all the vital 
food elements it must have, feed famous Vigoro. 
Vigoro’s a complete plant food. It supplies—not 
just a few—but all the food elements grass needs 
from the soil. Helps make your lawn a rich look- 
ing, deep green, and so healthy and thick it tends 
to choke out weeds! 

If, in the past, you haven’t had the results you 
expected from your lawn, maybe it’s because the 
grass roots weren’t getting enough nourishment. 
Maybe they were just half-fed. And that means 
half-starved! 

This year don’t take a chance with incomplete 
feeding. Feed Vigoro, the complete plant food. 
Get some now. Feed it early for best results. 


Get a greater vegetable yield with VIGORO 


In recent, carefully-controlled growing tests, Vigoro 
helped get a 252% greater vegetable yield! Get 
Vigoro for your vegetables, flowers, lawn — for 
everything you grow. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT a COMPANY 


J y 
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This all-organic plant food enriches the soil 
with nature’s own products—poultry ma- 
nure with peat moss. DRICONURE is dry, 
clean, easy-to-use, and will not burn. Large 
2 bushel (50 Ib.) bag—sufficient for top 
dressing 1,000 sq. ft. lawn area or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. of garden. 


DRICONURE is sold by leading garden 
supply stores everywhere. 





ATKINS « DURBROW, inc. 
165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


177 Milk Street 1524 South Western Ave. 
Boston 9, Mass. Chicago 8, Ill. 











If you have a lawn or 

arden, keep a can of 
Grease on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 




















Make Your Cut Flowers 






Last 5 tol0 Days Longer 


Double life 


of bouvavets 
with 


patented 


FLORALIFE. 
Just stir 
into weter! een Test) . 


FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 
cut flowers ... Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 
supply, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Send 
Handy Home size (treats 
‘OF 30 ats.) or $3 for 100 qt. 
size. Free booklet. Write now to 
ORALIFE, Inc., 1427 8. Wabash 

Ave., Chicago, 5. 

(DEALERS: Please write.) 

When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet ef FLORALIFE. 


i. 


Solandra, a Tropical Vine 


F THE many rare and tropical vines 
I have been growing for the past 20 
years, none other has given me the thrill 
I experienced last Fall when my solandra 
bloomed for the first time. I had received 
a cutting about four inch long from a plant 
exchange. This cutting was unnamed, as 
a consequence of which fact I gave it 
only passing notice for the first year. It 
was slow in growth, foliage large, remind- 
ing me of an avocado. The second year 
growth was abundant and in September I 
noticed many large three-cornered pods, 
that suddenly produced the most exotic of 
flowers nearly a foot long. 
A very long tube on the flower of the 
solandra connects with the woody stem, 
and opens into a queer, old-timey goblet- 

















Solandra is a handsome flower for 
the South. 


shaped flower, with a narrow serrate over- 
lap of petals on the edge. The flowers open 
up white, with the goblet interior a yel- 
low-green with ten brown stripes. The 
following day they are a rich cream and 
after that a deep glowing yellow. One does 
not notice any fragrance during the day, 
but at dusk those goblets give out an odor. 
I know of no plant easier to grow. It is 
easily trained into a compact bush, ideal 
for a small conservatory, or it may be per- 
mitted to grow into a vine of 30 feet. The 
flowering season commences in September 
and continues through the Winter. 
Biloxi, Miss. —Marie E. Simpson. 


Chrysanthemum Show 


T IS announced by the newly organized 
Eastern States Chrysanthemum Society 
that it will have a chrysanthemum show 
and a field day at the New York Botanical 
Garden in Bronx Park, N. Y., October 26, 
27 and 28. This society has just issued its 
first bulletin. Dr. Ernest L. Scott, Bogota, 


Tew. SELF- MIXING 


SPRAYERS 


i Press A Button 
and Your Hose Sprays 
For You ! 


Just attach HAYES-ETTE to 
garden hose, turn on hydrant, 
lightly press a button and ic 
sptays up, down or sideways. 
Capacity 144 gallons of mixed 
Sptay material. Efficiently does 
work of many larger sprayers. 
Only $2.95 complete. 


» 

Makes Spraying Fun! 
Also HAYES JR. with 3-gallon capacity, giving 
efficient performance of heavy, expensive equipment. 
Sprays up, down and sideways. No moving parts to 
wear out or break. Only $5.95 complete. 








HAYES 25-to-1 PROPORTIONER also applies spray 
materials through garden hose. Only $1.95 complete. 
AT YOUR DEALER 
If he is out of stock, write 


GERMAIN’S, Germaco Products Division 


747 TERMINAL STREET . ° ° LOS ANGELES 21 








“POPINJAY”’ 


Decorative Popcorn 
Altho the variegated ears contain kemels 
of different colors, the popped corn is pure 
white and delicious. 
Great Lakes Lettuce 
Best Iceberg type, good in dry weather. 
Flash Shell Bean 
Most brilliant and best shell bean. 
Merrimac Wonder Pepper 
The new sweet pepper for the North. 
White Mt. Watermelon 
Ripens in 65 days. 
Super-Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Originated in our cold New Hampshire 
climate. Early and profuse blooming also 
remarkably frost resistant. 
Described in our 1945 Catalogue. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
<#Squirrel’s 











ED, 4.400400 $4.75 
Automatic 
| rae $2.25 


uirrelproof ‘‘Eye- 
afe’’ Feeder. .$3.75 
“Eye-Safe”’ 
Feeder 
Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) ..$1.50 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon g workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 





GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 











N. J., is the president. 
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HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New York 


Specializing Exclusively 
for 20 years in this country—my 
Swiss ancestors 100 years—propa- 
gating the finest varieties of 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


bear delicious, full size fruit year after 
planting; need little space or care. 


APPLES (grafted on Malling stock) 
PEACHES-PEARS-PLUMS-APRICOTS 
NECTARINES-CHERRIES 


$3.75 to $9.00 each-as to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS--trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of old European gardens. 
Trellis grown in my own nurseries to 
suit American conditions. ORDER NOW. 


Write for illustrated catalogue J 








The importance of a good lawn 
as a setting for your home cannot 
be over-estimated. 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Postpaid in New England as follows 
1 Ib. 75e; 5 lbs. $3.65; 

10 Ibs. $7.25; 16 Ibs. $11.20; 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $21.45 


Illustrated catalog free upon request. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 





»* 


Ahe 
( GRAVELY 
\GARDEN TRACTOR & || 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 
Box 418 











4% ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DMLIVERY * 





BEACH PLUMS 


Young, thrifty, 3-year-trans- 
plants grown from selected 
seed—3 for $2.00; $7.50 


per dozen. 


Shipped by express collect 
VAN TOL NURSERIES 








Teaticket (on Cape Cod) Mass. 
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Curbing the Lusty Tithonia 


ITHONIA speciosa, mentioned in 

Horticulture for February 15, is truly 
a ‘‘Garden Cinderella,’’ for it is one of the 
most valuable of all-season annuals, out- 
standing for beauty, ease of culture, adapt- 
ability, and indifference to soil conditions, 
as well as to heat and drouth. It has been 
known and used for many years in Eng- 
land where it was introduced from Mexico 
by Victorian plant explorers. Yet, today, 
with us, it is an almost unknown quantity 
in spite of the sporadic efforts of horticul- 
tural firms to popularize it as ‘“‘Mexican 
Sunflower” or with the glowing name of 
“‘Golden Flower of the Incas.” 

I have grown this tithonia regularly for 
25 years, and it never fails to produce ad- 
miring questions from the majority of 
garden visitors, few being familiar with it. 
Possibly its one drawback might seem to 
be its great size, growing as it does to 10- 
12 feet, which is overpowering, especially 
in the small garden. But there are tricks in 
all trades, and long ago I found that by 
pegging down the main stalk when about 
four feet tall, and pinching out vigorously, 
the plant is made to produce a spreading, 
bushy mass. The branches root wherever 
they touch the ground, with the result that 
the gorgeous, orange-velvety, single flow- 
ers appear till frost at about the same height 
as tall zinnias. Two plants will provide an 
effective spot of color. 

In Piedmont, Va., Spring volunteers 
frequently appear, but not dependably, 
and, as with all tender annuals sown in 
open ground, they bloom late, while seeds 
planted in hot or coldframes or boxes, in 
March or April, furnish bloom for several 
months until late frost. For cut flowers, 
they are invaluable, but here, too, there is 
a trick. For lasting quality, the blooms 
must be cut practically as they open, and 
the tip end of the stem be stood in about 
an inch of hot water for five or ten minutes. 
When a mature blossom is cut, it wilts 
almost immediately. 

Possibly, tithonia’s best characteristic is 
its clean growth, for even without ‘“‘scis- 
sors gardening,” the plants never have the 
tired look that many of our garden inhabi- 
tants present as seeds develop. 


—Violet Niles Walker. 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 








USE DOG-O0-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. rmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) 0.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 


P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Just a Friendly Reminder that 


@ now is the time to arrange 
for spraying foliage. 


Manpower is of course still lim- 
ited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
and Spraying but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 

PRED 0 ss-ns0000: terneeemeee ee 

20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

















Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address on 
high-grade gummed paper. They are 
neatly packed in three handy dispenser 
boxes of 100 each. 300 white or assorted 
pastels for $1.00. “Flick Your Thumb— 
Out They Come.” No C.O.D.’s. 


Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 











ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 








BUD-SELECTED 
Scientifically developed QUICK BEARING 
Trees. T in QUALITY. SAVE years of 
waiting. e to name. Al! desirable varie- 
Plams, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
. Grapes, ASPARAGUS. Also the 
best ORNAMENTALS. 
Free Colored Catalog—Write teday 







Box 96. Berlin, Maryland © 14 











ROSEMARY 


the “herb of remem- 
brance,” is a rare and 
beautiful plant. Its 
slender, dark green 
leaves give a 
delightful, spicy 
fragrance. For 
seasoning it is 
excellent in egg dishes, meats, and pea soup. 
This perennial herb will give you pleasure from 
year to year. Order your Rosemary Plant now. 
Price: 35c, 50c, $1.00 postpaid 
Price list of herb plants, seeds, and products 
sent on request. 
GREENE HEBB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island 










Can You Buy Orlyt NOW? 


No restrictions on Orlyt Greenhouses up to $200 
for Home Owners. If you farm fer profit you 
may build larger sizes. 2 types: attached and 
detached. Sizes from 10 by 5,ft. to 13 by 26 fe. 
$119.50 to $618.50. og fascinating Catalog tell- 


ing how simple it a isto Assemblexxhis complete, 
pre- fabricaréd_ gréentho use, wri <— C415 
er & BURNHAM 


frvi tom, Be ¥- : 








PLANT 


HY BONeX 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 
poorest soil—even in sand, cinders, or 


water . . . Results sure—-doesn’t burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1 1b.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOOD 








A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


ir ¢ —— for Victory Gardens 





Stop garden insects before they be- 
$A come serious by spraying every 7 to 
4 14 days with 2 teaspoonfuls D-X» 

Rotenone per gallon of water. This 

simple spray plan, applied regularly, 
374 will protect your Victory Garden for 


SS 
%J the entire season. Controls sucking 
| and chewing insects. 





For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


YLVE SPRUCE 39 


4-year-old healthy trees, 4 to 8 in., fine $ 
root systems, sent POSTPAID—at proper 
pnateg time—carefully packed, 50 for only 

3.00. Folders on Forest, Xmas Trees, Orna- 
mentals FREE. Address below. 


Gi XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 
stock, price list. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


“Getotore, BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559. Say outs large heavily veined 
leaves turning blackish violet-green in full sun. 
Flowers very large and fragrant. 
242" pots, $5.00 per dozen, $35 per 100 
4” pots, $7.50 per dozen 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 


Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner Sargent Griffin, Mgr. 









Indiana, Penna. 








THE NEW CATALOGUES 


Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, N. J., 
sends out an interesting catalogue of 
“potash-fed” dahlias, including a number 
of recent introductions. Faithful, which 
grows five feet tall, is said to be a particu- 
larly good white semi-cactus variety. Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek is a lemon-yellow, semi- 
cactus variety. Flying Fortress is a prize- 
winning, soft scarlet variety. 

Buntings’ Nurseries, Selbyville, Del, 
issue a catalogue with many remarkably 
good fruit pictures in color, including the 
Red Haven peach, the Golden Jubilee 
peach, the new Improved Damson plum, 
the Solid-Red McIntosh and the Shotwell 
All Red Delicious. 

Allen’s Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio, intro- 
duces several new fruits in its 1945 cata- 
logue, among them the Redelberta peach, 
the Sunrise red raspberry and the New 
Morrison raspberry. Ornamental plants 
and vegetables are also given a prominent 
place in this catalogue. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., pre- 
sents a supplementary list of specialties 
and novelties for 1945. The list of lilies is 
a particularly long one and this is true also 
of tender, Summer-flowering bulbs which 
can be started in the Spring. The rose list 
includes Brownell’s hybrid teas and climb- 
ing roses. 

Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Texas, 
issue a yellow-bound catalogue called 
“Beauty Out-o-Doors” and giving tantaliz- 
ing descriptions of landscape material 
available in the South and the Southwest, 
including the Yaupon holly and Ilex vomi- 
toria, said to be the best of the southern 
native shrubs. 


Frank M. Wilson, Everson, Wash., is 
sending out a Spring folder which features 
tigridias and gives an exceptionally long 
list of varieties, with full directions for 
growing and wintering these handsome 
Summer-blooming bulbs. Much attention 
is also given to primroses. 

State Nursery & Seed Co., Helena, Mont., 
issue a large and comprehensive catalogue 
dealing with garden material which thrives 
under northern conditions. This catalogue 
will be found particularly useful to all gar- 
deners living in sections where the climate 
is severe. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT or Head Gardener’s position 
desired. Experienced horticulturist under glass as 
well as out-of-doors. Age 41. Fine references; 
graduate of horticultural schools. Box C. E. §8., 
care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston 15, Mass. 


CARETAEER: Experienced at general farm work, 
estate work, lawns, gardens, farm produce. Live- 
stock. Sober, capable, farm-reared. Box 294, Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR, experienced, desires 
position, private estate, with good living condi- 
tions. Married. Understands all work. Highest 
references. Box 10438, care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN having agricultural college education for 
country home, situated twenty miles from Cleve- 
land. Knowledge of farming, gardening, etc. Single 
man preferred. Give references, salary expected, 
and experience with application. Box 316, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass 




















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





GROW YOUB OWN FRUIT by Planting Early- 
Bearing Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants, 
offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for 
New Low-Price Catalogue, listing extensive line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





FREE — Devotional pamphlet, ‘Roses that speak 

of Christ.” Sent postpaid to anyone requestin 

reg R. Marshall, 4850 Newport Ave., D Detroit 
ch. 


OUR $2.00 SPECIAL: Large flowering ms 
water lily—-white, blue or pink, water hyacinth 
spawning 8s, snails, paper or umbrella plant. 
Tropical Fish Farm, 24319 Lorain Road, No. 
Olmsted, Ohio. 


WANT TO BUY two large lawn umbrellas, prefer- 
ably plain colors. Also metal terrace furniture. 
Box 229, care of “‘Horticulture,”” Boston 15, Mass., 
or Belmont 4445. 


WANT EARLY FLOWERS Each Spring! Grow 
hardy primroses from seed. Fresh Oregon grown, 
$1.00 per pkg. Plants Three for a Dollar Postpaid. 
Primrose Acres, Rt. 16, Box 446, Portland 2, Ore 














COMPOST HASTENERBS. Don’t burn leaves or 
waste table scraps! Make cheaply into rich fer- 
tilizer. Quick, EASY. Works all seasons! In- 
formation free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Algonquin; Flashlish; 
Lavender Lassie; Early Wonder, white; one each 
$2.00, three each $5.75. Free List. Santos Gardens, 
4119 Penn Ave., No. Minneapolis 12, 











COUPLE-Good housekeeper, plain cook, gardener, 
station driving, modern house, all rooms on one 
floor, permanent —. one in family. Box 558, 
New Paltz, New York 





GARDENERS: Male or Female, pleasant work in 
outdoor show gardens, Mountain House Resort, 
experience not necessary. Write Mr. Francis G. 
Smiley, Mohonk Lake, Ulster Oo., N. Y. 
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BEGONIAS. Six kinds, $2.75 postpaid. Send 8c 
mm for list of rarities. Philip M. Post, Paxton, 
Ss. 





CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES. Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. $3.00 per doz., $20 
per 100. Year-old field- _ plants, $5 per doz., 
$35 per 100. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Coningne. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and ‘Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nea Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Siieen Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


YOUR COPY of Daffodils on Parade, 1945 edition, 
now in printer’s hands. 236 outstanding varieties, 
many new and ae pepe listed. Prices and de- 
scriptions. Special Collection of Blooms available 
for Garden Club meetings. Novelty Boxes for gifts. 
Hodge Podge Shop, Gloucester, Va. ‘‘The heart of 
the Daffodil Industry in Virginia.” 


DAYLILIES EXOLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. hy A — 


range. Send for sooo ad, list. 
3236 8 W Scholls Ferry Ro Portiond 1, Or 1, a 


HOWARD or PREMIER. Fresh, vigorous plants 
trimmed ready to set. Hundred $2.65 postpaid. 
H. A. Spencer, Furnace, Mass. 


GROW GLADS. Enjoy Orchid Beauty. Named 
varieties—mixtures. Price list on request. Prank 
DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


10 DIFFERENT Hardy Fieldgrown Phlox, labeled 
god pasen, $8. August Lindemann, BR. 1, Catskill, 


























GERANIUMS—Oollection of 10 selected varieties 





Variegated Leaf Geraniums — $3.00 olia 

Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 

DAHLIAS, guaranteed prize winning, reasonable. 
alvin, 4 Bed- 


Collections oon ae price. Thos. L. 
ford St., Peabody, Mass. 


ROOT SPECIALIST: Offering two and three year 
Washin _~— Asparagus roots. Whole Rhubarb 
roots, rseradish roots. Thyme, Sage, Mints, 
Tarragon, Lavender, Ohives, Eldorado Blackberry, 
Lucretia Dewberry, Boysenberry, Seed Sweet Po- 
tatoes. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Lupton, Big Joe, Big 
Bill, Campbell’s Early, Premier, Dorsett, Tounking, 











Success, 8.00—100, $20—1000. Warren 8 
Woodbury, N. J. 
ACHIMINES: lavender flowers. Easily 


nitural hints. 


wn t Rey Tubers dozen 
00. Perrell's Gardens, Eufaula, Ala. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 




















| THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
| books go each year by mail to different 

sections of the country. The Society’s 

library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional informa- 
tion address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Members are cordially invited 
to attend the 


1945 
GARDEN VISITS 


Saturday Afternoons 
2 to 6 P. M. 


April 28 — Swarthmore 

May 5— Elkins Park and Jenkintown 
May 12— Chestnut Hill 

May 19— Chestnut Hill 


Each member may 
bring two guests. 





For folder, with detailed information, 
apply to The Secretary, 








1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—— 
THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


NARCISSUS SHOW 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


April 23 — 2 P.M. to 10 P.M.. 
April 24 — 10 A.M. to 6 P. M. 


Schedules containing classes for 
private, commercial growers and 
amateurs may be obtained upon 
request to the Executive Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
of the 


American Rock Garden Society 
in cooperation with 


The Horticultural Society of New York 


May 16 — 2:30 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
May |17— 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 








For further information address 


Mr. Harold Epstein 
5 Forest Court, Larchmont, New York 








BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY GARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING y! 
With 50 tt, of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25, 
Prepaid, West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE 


GARDEN 
NDEN ST. W 


[pele] mai USE 


ELLESLEY 8 








CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 

ALBERT W. DODGE 


Wenham Massachusetts 














DAYLILY BOOKLET—FREE! 
Our booklet describing and il- 
lustrating the newest and best 
in Daylilies is a on request. 

FARR 


Y COMPANY 
Box 445B Weiser Park, Pa. 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 





















sample s 


Se nd for fre i 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

— ow = color blends 

with garden. style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 








18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


April 15, 1945 


Growing the Cheerful Tagetes 


HE small yellow marigolds, listed as 

the sunny tagetes in the catalogues, are 
very cheerful—and grow well even in cool 
climates if started in the house. I treat 
them about as I do tomatoes. A good plan 
is to sprinkle the soil with fine coal which 
seems to prevent damping off. The plants 
can be carried to the sink and washed with 
a weak solution of Black Leaf 40 occasion- 
ally if insect pests appear. 

When the weather gets warmer, I take 
the pots of young plants to the piazza—to 
harden them. I take them in at night if 
frosts threaten. 

I set them into the garden about June | 
in a small bed where they may easily be 
covered with a box on cool nights. They 
may be only two or three inches apart. 
Later I remove them to the spot where they 
are to grow. I take up a ball of earth on the 
trowel so that the roots are not disturbed. 

I like the plants two feet apart in the 
rows, the second row being so planted that 
the plants do not shade the others. 

—Emma Greene. 
East Wallingford, Vt. 


DWARF FERNS FOR COLLECTORS 


um Trichomanes — Maidenhair Spleenwort 

ae Resiliens—Black-Stem Spleenwort 
Cheilanthes Alabamensis — Alabama Lip Fern 
Cheilanthes Lanosa — H Lip Fern 
Cryptogramma Acrostichoi so —- Senter Fern 
All distinctive Hardy species for the Rock Garden 

Many other rare ferns in our collection! 

Complete selection of above — $2.75 Postpaid 


—saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON jem 
DISTINCTIVE 
HARDY PLANTS 


maplewood, oregon 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


3 each of 4 named varieties, our choice 
12 plants $1.00 postpaid 
Assorted Cacii and Succulents 
12 plants $1.00 postpaid 


BRADFORD’S 
11,560H 8. E. Stark St., Portland 16, Oregon 











meme UQ SERVED 


Send todzy! Clean, odor- 
less, holds soil moisture. @ 
keeps down weeds. 


é 500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. & 
«~ Noshipm'ts west of Miss. River s 
Descriptive folder on request 
LARROWE'S - Cohocton, N. Y. MN 


FRE PERENNIAL 


BOOKLET 

Plan your perennial garden now — send for 
our Perennial Booklet illustrated in full color. 
It's FREE! 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 345B Bristol, Penna. 






















Barnhaven’s Famous 


PRIMROSES 


Hardy and Unsurpassed in Beauty 
English, European and Asiatic types 
Illustrated Primrose Guide and Catalog 

on request 


Barnhaven Gardens Gresham, Oregon 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 






























BRECK’S FAMOUS POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Well-rooted, pot-grown plants. 
No set-back. Some fruit this sea- 
son, full crop next year. Choose 
from these favorite June-bearing 
varieties: 


DORSETT, PREMIER, FAIRFAX, 
CHESAPEAKE, STARBRIGHT 


100 plants... 39° 


Everbearing Variety, Gem, 100 plants ... $12.50 
Shipment Only By Railway Express, Collect 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


Extra fine, selected planting stock ... famous Mary 
Washington variety. Very large, superb quality, resistant 
to rust. Shipped at once. 


25 plants for $2.50; 50 for $4.25; 100 for $64.75. 
POSTPAID 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Try growing mouth-watering, vitamin-rich Sweet Potatoes 
in your garden. Decidedly productive even in the North, 
Famous Nansemond variety. Strong, well-rooted cuttings. 


S 100 plants, $1.75; 250 plants, $3.75. 
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MIXED GLADIOL 





Our choicest mixture — selected from the newer and finer large- POSTPAID 
flowered varieties in our famous Top Notch blend. Beautiful 
tall spikes in a rainbow array of colors. 
25 for $1.85 100 for $7.00. POSTPAID SPECIAL DAHLIA COLLECTION 


Eight outstanding, large decorative varieties, labelled by 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION name, for a spectacular display. 


Six famous varieties, bagged separately by name. Large, mag- Get this $4.60 value (8 tubers) for $3.50. 
nificent blooms in separate colors. Two collections (16 tubers) for $6.50. 
5 of each (30 bulbs).... $3.05 1... POSTPAID r & 
10 of each (60 bulbs).... $5.95 





15 of each (90 bulbs).... $8.65 PA!P BRECK’S 
The Latest Horticultural Miracle! TRANSPLANT \areriné 


WEEDONE For earlier 


“* Agibe os s403 better Crops 
The Sensational New Weed Killer Waterproof windowsill 


Containing ‘*2.4,D”’ boxes 11” long to grow —% ORDER 
seedlings into big, pot- 














Soren tegen geet ater tc 1 ean gis 
den. Sub-irrigation for 
FEB. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, opemees woes Me ee . for Se 
rainage. ndividua xes for potted plants 
FEB. 19th TIME, JAN. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN band-pots for big root 18 for $3.50 
° growth. Full imstruc- or . 
Safe, sure, effective en. 18 boxes for 198 potted plants 








Ki aie 6 OZ. bottle for 300 sq. ft., 
is oven $1.10 PosTPAID 








poison ivy | qt. bottle, for 1,500 sq. ft., BIG, FULL COLOR 

to the . $4.20 PposTPAID GARDEN BOOK 

root tips! 7 gal.can, for 6,000 sq. ft., Voted “tops” by experts. 
$12.00 by EXPRESS Crammed with garden- 


making helps. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Offers best seeds, bulbs, 


roses, supplies. 


) Please send 10c for postage 
and handling (unless order- 
| ing above). 


567 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS, 















